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FIFTY-TWO GEMS FOR THE YEAR. 
XLIX. 
Beware of desperate steps ! The darkest day, 
Live till to-morrow, will have pass’ d away. 
WILLIAM Cowper. 


William Cowper, one of the most esteemed of English poets, b. at 
Great Berkhamstead, in Surrey, 1731, d. at East Dereham, Norfolk, 
1800. His greatest work is “* The Task,’’ a series of observations on 
manners, and serious questions, but particularly descriptions of rural life 
and scenery, in blank verse. When it appeared, in 1785, it caused a 
real sensation among reading people, and it has held a high place in 
literary esteem in the century since its publication. Cowper was never 
married ; he was subject at times to extreme melancholy, yet his poem, 
* John Gilpin’s Ride,’ has humor of a decided character. The cita- 
tion above is from a short poem, ‘‘ The Needless Alarm.”’ 


THE LOVE OF GOD. 
LIKE a cradle rocking, rocking, 
Silent, peaceful, to and fro, 
Like a mother’s sweet looks dropping 
On the little face below, 
Hangs the green earth, swinging, turning, 
Jarless, noiseless, safe and slow ; 
Falls the light of God's face bending 
Down and watching us below. 


And as feeble babes that suffer, 
Toss and cry, and will not rest, 
Are the ones the tender mother 
Holds the closest, loves the best. 
So when we are weak and wretched, 
By our sins weighed down, distressed, 
Then it is that God’s great patience 
Holds us closest, loves us best. 
—Saxe Holm. 


From the British Friend, Tenth month. 

A FRIENDS’ MEETING BY THE: NORTH SEA.! 
Ir stood at the foot of a castle-crowned hill, not far from 
Paradise—indeed, so near that you had but to climb up 
afew steep eighteenth century streets, in which the houses 
looked like desponding ghosts of dead domiciles, and you 
were on a rocky height as much unlike the Garden of 
Eden as the best hater of the picturesque could desire— 
but which had, in some far-off days of Arcadian life, 
been christened Paradise, and could find no Loca! Board 
cruel enough to re-baptise it. 

Between the meeting-house and the street was a high 
wall which had never been scaled by man or boy without 
the help of ladder. There were ancient-looking gates 
shutting out all view of the grassy ground within, and of 
the many recumbent gravestones, and I should imagine 
the place was known by sight to but few of the wayfarers 
who daily passed along the street in which it stood—a 
street with a name so sepulchral, that an involuntary 
shudder ran through me at the first sight I got of it. 

A street, nevertheless, not wanting in the picturesque, 
having at its. entrance a diminutive shop wherein were 
exposed rows of old books, some delectable and dear to 
the bibliophile, but the greater part of the kind which 
might be designated ‘‘ rubbidge.’’ ‘Two or three old- 





{' This interesting and entertaining sketch describes, we presume, the 
meeting-house at Scarborough, England, on the shore of the North Sea.— 
Editors’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. ]} 
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world stores of a popular but limited nature were carried 
on by the descendants of long-deceased proprietors of 
the Georgian era ; and there were funny little shops with 
such nondescript goods in the windows that, being both- 
ered beyond hope in my efforts to recognize them, I gave 
up the task in despair. Moreover, there were also sundry 
time-worn buildings dedicated, as the legend in front of 
each indicated, to ‘* Lodgings for Travellers.’’ 

Below, towards the harbor, there was a vast, modern 
tabernacle trying to climb the hill-side, being helped 
thereto by broad and long steep flights of steps, placed 
with a view to the easy-breathing and comfortable ascent 
of weekly worshipers. Opposite was a Refuge for De- 
cayed Mariners, and, still lower down, was a chapel so 
demure in its small architectural effort to look neat, that, 
although I had an opinion, I never really ascertained if 
this, after all, was only the back entrance made to look 
like the front, for the convenience of the dwellers in the 
street with the tomblike appellation. 

If you stand at the door of this conventicle, and 
looked down the street your eyes were satisfied with the 
sight of quaint houses, and Prout-like street corners and 
gable-ends ; but if you directed your vision to the op- 
posite side, it encountered the aforesaid lofty wall having 
a double gate with an inscription above, informing the 
wanderer who had got lost in a labyrinth of caves, that 
inside the gate was the meeting-house of 
of Friends.’’ 

One First-day morning, when the hot midsummer sun 
was in the cloudless sky, filling the tremulous air with a 
heat quite unendurable but for the cool breeze that came 
off the sea below, I found my way through the gate in the 
wall, past gravestones and grass, and the lingering groups 
round the doorway, into the plain but comfortable meet- 
ing-house which stands upon the site of a long-demolished 
church, the ruins of which George Fox probably saw from 
his prison in he Castle above, more than 


ago. 


‘« The Society 


two centuries 


The hum of Friends outside gradually subsided, and 
when the last worshiper had entered, making that maxi- 
mum of noise which seems peculiar to the Quaker when 
about to seat himself in meeting, the door-keeper shut 
out the heat, composed himself in his snug corner seat, 
and then a hush crept over all the place. But, alas, I 
had scarcely got over the little’excitement of finding the 
place, or to realize indeed, that I was within the gates of 
Zion, when I found that not only do the wicked not cease 
from troubling, but that the righteous also find occasion 
when they cannot be at rest, nor leave others to attain 
that peace so essential to the seeker, who would fain find 
but a dove’s foot of land wherein to get above the trou- 
blous waters of a world which is so constantly with him, 

For, ere a quiet and refreshing thought could spring 
up; before one could forget the swaying of the trees out- 
side, and the twittering of birds; there came rolling 
down the street, much as Mr. Southey’s flood at Lodore 
did, a volume of sound, growing as it came, increasing in 
vigor, and asserting its determination to dominate al) 
other sounds in such a masterful way that there was noth- 
ing for it, but to yield with a good grace, forget what 
you had come to meeting for, and lend an unwilling ear 
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to what might be fairly described as an uproarious ditty, 
shouted to a music-hall air by the devout and certainly 
well-meaning soldiers of the Salvation or some other 
Army, raised for purposes of religious aggression. When 
these warriors and their battle-song receded from the 
street with the sepulchral name, and carried their music 
to regions beyond, | wished them well, mad: a violent 
effort to exercise charity, and turned again to the objects 
of the meeting. 

I had come to get away from the world. The world, 
however, was in no haste to part company. For a moment 
the proverbial pin might have been dropped, and it 
would have been heard, but only for a moment; for, be- 
fore one could count time, or smooth thoughts into order, 
there arose upon the summer air the voices of children. 
There could be no doubt they were children. They sang 
with the unaffected ease peculiar to children. They 
didn’t care what you thought of the music if they could 
only get their turn. They hym .ed not as the Salvationists 
did, to attract others, but to please themselves, and taking 
into account the strength they put into their labors, and 
their indisposition to come to an end, they must have 
found far more pleasure in their task than we did, who 
were vainly endeavoring to find silence in a solitude, from 
which even Zimmerman would have retired hurt in spirit 
and unsatisfied in soul. 

But one can forgive children anything. There are 
times when a chiid’s tuneless treble is more soothing than 
the songs of angels. It touches the heart in a fashion 
beyond the reach of your ordinary chorister. And it has 
a way of raising memories we cannot afford to despise. 

Let the children go, then. We may even bless them, 
they have brought balm, and now surely we shall have 
Peace ! 

We should have had it, but, before the echo of the 
previous song had died away, it was easy to perceive, 
from the direction in which the sounds came, that the 
frequenters of the great tabernacle up the street did not 
omit singing from ¢herr service. First came a very faint 
hum and rustle only to be detected by a peculiarly sensi- 
tive ear. Evidently, a congregation was rising to the 
occasion. Doubiless the minister was reading a verse of 
ahymn. It was a long one. We could count the lines 
by the flight of the moments. Then came a pause of a 
fraction of a second, and up to the very heavens went a 
song in which energy, fervor, enjoyment, and a ‘‘ swell- 
ing of the loud anthem’’ were combined in varying pro- 
portions. It reminded me of *‘ John Brown’s body going 
marching on; ’’ of the brave song of ‘‘ Father Abraham,’’ 
or of what might appropriately be termed a Primitive 
Methodist ‘‘ Marseillaise.’’ The air went with a decided 
swing. [t was full of repeats. It dwelt lovingly on words 
and phrases as though it could not let them go. The 
people showed a decided reluctance to bring it to an enc, 
and I could not help fancying that, at last, they were led 
to conclude, by hearing faintly (or perhaps some one 
brought them word of it), the commencement of another 
hymn by the congregation of the demure little chapel 
opposite our little gate. Then, the whole thing finished 
in a pan of triumph which defied anything like rivalry 
on the part of our neighbors across the way. 

Our neighbor selected short compositions and did not 
give them out verse by verse. There was a subdued tone 
about his singing which seemed to put enthusiasm to the 
blush. It could only have belonged to a choir as decor- 
ous as it was select. The music sounded in the near dis- 
cance, and through the open windows, like the crooning 
of a fond mother over her infant. But its effects were 
not soothing to one Friend at least, and I fancy the whole 
meeting were glad when the brief song came to an end. 


It was curious to note how events occurred without 
an interval between ; they followed so fast on each other’s 
heels that before the last words of the subdued song had 
closed, the bells in the tower of the old parish church up 
above Paradise demanded with all their might the pres- 
ence of all their parishioners at the Service to be held in 
that venerable fane. Dare I say that I was not only losing 
heart but also patience? Through all the chambers of my 
brain went the jangle of what Edgar A. Poe would have 
called ‘‘ those bells, bells, bells!’’ Not a thought could 
I fish up from the depths of meditation ; no mercy of the 
past, no hope for the future came to my disturbed mind. 
The hour would be gone before these enemies of silence 
would grow dumb, and when they did stop should I re- 
cover my capacity for introspection, or be able to hear 
the Divine Voice when it spake? At last the bells ceased. 
A stillness as of midnight came over our little assembly. 
The solace of quiet was ours. The hour of worship was 
indeed come. 

Not yet! 

All round about the meeting was a network of houses 
of all ages and dimensions, One of there had a back- 
yard, so near that we could have conversed with its occu- 
pant. A conversation with him then might indeed have 


| saved more than oné unhappy half-hour tn time to come 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


—for, out heroding all the sounds that had gone before, 
he was engaged in filling the sabbatic air with the dulcet 
but dismal music of what must have been a gigantic 
accordion! I could not see him, but I was certain he 
had before him a big paper-covered book, the title of 
which was ‘‘ Fifty Popular Sacred Tunes for the Accor- 
dion.’’ I would not make an affirmation to the number 
he played, but | feel tolerably certain that he played 
through at least half of them. Air followed air with a 
perseverance worthy of better things. I wondered if his 
fingers would become suddenly paralyzed ; if the bellows 
would collapse, or if the instrument would by some blessed 
magic refuse to wheeze or drone any more. None of these 
things took place. I believe the occupant of the yard 
religiously gave himself up to blowing through at least 
the first half of his collection, and not till then did he 
put his accordion away, until another First-day gave him 
the opportunity to disturb Friends’ meditations again. 

But the supreme moment did at length arrive. A 
great calm fell upon us. We were released from the dis- 
tractions of earth. ‘The silence that was once in Heaven 
for half an hour could not have brought more fruitful re- 
sults to the celestial denizens, than the short time of un- 
fettered thought and strengthening worship brought to us 
that morning as we sat within a stone’s throw of the 
North Sea. 

To my mind came the words of the poet, who must 
himself, more than once, have passed through our experi- 
ence : 


O earth, so full of dreary noises! 
O men, with wailing in your voices ! 


God strikes a silence through you all, 
And giveth His beloved sleep.” 

And then, all being still, and the fire not unknown 
to the Psalmist having been kindled ; with hearts burn- 
ing within us as though a Presence had caught up with us 
as we sat by the wayside, it was only natural that old 
Herrick’s hopeful complaint should come to mind: 

Can I not come to Thee, my God, for these 

So very many meeting hindrances, 

That slack my pace but yet not make me stray ? 
Who slowly goes, rids, in the end his way. 

Clear Thou my paths, or shorten Thou my miles, 
Remove the bars, or lift me o’er the stiles ; 

Since rough the way is, help me when I call, 
And take me up, or else prevent the fall. 
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In a quiet bye-way where there are shading trees, so 
near to the principal street that no one could fail to find 
it ; with no distracting surroundings, or disturbing sounds, 
is a plot of ground, whereon Friends will build the meet- 
ing-house of the future, if only help is given them. Many 
a Friend seeking to renew health and strength, or basking 
in the sunshine and rejoicing in the life-giving breezes of 
the North Sea, will enter it, and afterwards be fain to say : 

** Lord, what a change within us one short hour, 
Spent in Thy presence, will prevail to make ; 
What heavy burdens from our bosoms take ; 
What parched ground refresh as with a shower.”’ 

And that being so, I suspect there will be no lack o1 
aid from those who when making holiday, are glad 
enough to make a not-easily forgotten acquaintance with 
a meeting wherein are genial Friends, who entertain the 
stranger within their gates so that he takes away with him 
many memories of wise words and pleasant faces—and 
wherein he may sit and sing, (sotto voce, of course) : 

«A little church is built afar 
From all life’s tumult and commotion ; 
There blissful calm and comfort are, 
There flows the words of my devotion 


Unheard by any mortal ear, 
And no disturbance do I fear.’’ 


CHARLES SHARP. 


NARRAGANSETT LIFE IN THE 
THomas HAZARD, SON OF ROBERT, CALLED COLLEGE Tom. 
A Study of Life in Narragansett, in the XVIIIth 
Century. y his Grandson’s Granddaughter, Caro- 
line Hazard. Pp. 324. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 

& Co. 1893. 

One of the most prominent families in Rhode Island is 
that of the Hazards, descended from 
who came from England, and was 
founded the town of Newport, in 1638. The family 
home was fixed by Robert, son of this Thomas, in 1671, 
when he bought 500 acres west of Narragansett Bay, 
what is known as the ‘‘ Pettaquamscutt purchase,’’ 
here, after the intelligent energy of generations, are now 
established the extensive and famous ‘‘ Peace Dale 
mills, which now are in part the property of Rowland 
Hazard, as successor to his father, Rowland G. Hazard, 
who in his lifetime was well known as one of the most 
earnest and active men of Rhode Island. The mills 
at Peace Dale, it should be said in passing, are 
among those model establishments which are the outcome 
of a high degree of sympathy between employer and 
employed, and which are made possible by long main- 
tained patience, energy, and good management. 

We have before us, as the occasion of this notice, a 
handsome volume, which has several special reasons for 
being. The author is the daughter of the present Row- 
land Hazard, and»granddaughter of Rowland G. Hazard ; 
he, in turn, was the grandson of the ‘‘ College Tom,’’ 
concerning whom this book gives an account. We say 
gives an account, for the sub-title of the volume is of 
importance ; the details presented are not so much per- 
sonal and genealogical as they are social, industrial, and 
historical. 

Thomas Hazard, who received his sobriquet because 
there were so many others named Thomas in the several 
branches of the family, descended from the original set- 
tler, and because he had been sent to the college at New 
Haven, was a consistent Friend, a member and minister 
of South Kingstown Meeting, born in 1720, married in 
1742 in Friends’ meeting-house, ‘‘on the southern spur 
of Tower Hill,’’ in 1742, to Elizabeth Robinson, and 
deceased in 1798. 


LAST CENTURY. 


Thomas Hazard, 
one of those who 


in 


and 


%? 
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here presents concerning him, and in connection with his 
activities, are such as cannot readily be summarized, but 
many of them are very interesting as showing the manner 
of life in the Narragansett plantation, between the years 
1720 and 1798—practically the whole of the 18th cen- 
tury. Slavery then existed in Rhode Island, (the pro- 
cesses of gradual emancipation still reported 5 slaves, in 
the United States Census of 1840), and Robert, the 
father of this Thomas, the owner of a number of 
men and women. But ‘Thomas, the son—who was the 
first of the family apparently to become a Friend—had 
strong opinions of the moral unlawfulness of the system, 
and took a firm stand against it. 
volume : 


was 


We quote now the 


‘‘An interesting story of the manner in which Thomas 
became awakened to the evils of slavery was told by all 
of his grandsons. I have heard it repeatedly from the 
lips of my grandfather, substantially as his older brother, 
Isaac Peace Hazard, has related it in the ‘ History of the 
Narragansett Church.’ About the time of his marriage 
[1742] his father wished to establish him upon a farm of 
suitable size, and give him enough slaves to work it prop- 
erly. In stocking the farm young 


‘Thomas was sent into 
Connecticut, to an old deacon 


living near New London, 


in North Stonington, to buy cattle. He arrived Satur- 
day afternoon, and knowing the strictness of the Con- 


necticut Sunday laws, proposed to stay at an inn. 
his father’s friend, happening to come to the village, in- 
sisted upon taking him home with him for the Sabbath. 
They naturally fell into the religious discussion so com- 
mon in that day, especially as Connecticut gave Rhode 
Island very little credit for having any religion at all. 
Knowing the controversial spirit of 
imagine the long talks of that Sunday ,ever memorable in 
the life of Thomas Hazard. Finally, after discussing var- 
ious sects, Quakerism was mentioned, on which the dea- 
con exclaimed : ‘ Quakers ! they are not Christian people.’ 
As Thomas Hazard was lately from College, and was 
remarkable for his argumentattve powers, and had given 
some study to the subject, he thought himself able to 
answer all the usual objections to the Society of Friends. 
But instead of advancing these, to his surprise the deacon 
said: ‘ They hold their fellow men in slavery.” He was 
completely silenced, and from that moment began to turn 
his thoughts toward the abolition of slavery. He in- 
formed his father upon his return of his change of views, 
and his intention of cultivating his farm by free labor.’ 
This attitude of the son nearly estranged him from 
his father, who is said to have been ‘‘ one of the largest 
slaveholders in New England.’’ He endeavored to dis- 
suade Thomas, and threatened to disinherit him, but the 
latter stood firm and entered upon his farm work with 
free help altogether. ‘‘ They were indeed revolutionary 


But 


the times, we can 


ideas, which the young man advanced,’’ says Caroline 
Hazard. ‘‘His aged grandfather was still living, who 


had thought it no sin to own slaves, and the whole pros- 
perity of the country was founded on slave labor. All 
the friends and neighbors held slaves,and two connections 
even imported them. Updike mentions Colonel Thomas 
Hazard, a cousin of Robert Hazard’s, and Rowland Rob- 
inson, College Tom’s brother-in-law, as importing them. 
On the arrival of the ship at South Ferry, Rowland Rob- 
inson was overcome by seeing the distress of the poor 
creatures as they landed. He is said to have wept bit- 
terly, and taken home all his share of the venture, treat- 
ing them with great kindness, and refusing to seli any of 
them. One woman of great strength of character, called 
Abigail, afterward at her own request went back to 
Guinea and brought over her son, Mr. Robinson being 


The details which Caroline Hazard | at the expense of the voyage 
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It is satisfactory to learn that the breach ; between 
father and son did not long continue, and must have been 
healed when the former died, in 1762. 

In the midst of the details of the simple life of a 
rural family, on Narragansett Bay, a century and a half 
ago, those in relation to sheep keeping, wool growing, 
and the primitive arts of manufacture, stand out as per- 
haps the most attractive. ‘‘ The country, with its hills 
and dales, its fine grass and abundant water, was well 
fitted to support the timid creatures who contributed so 
much to its comfort. Sometimes in severe winters they 
suffered greatly. Dr. McSparran, writing in 1752, says 
that he had seen the Atlantic ‘ froze 2s far as the human 
eye could reach.’ In 1780 there was a cold season, long 
remembered, when the bay was frozen over, and not a 
ship moved in Newport harbor. In one of these cold 
winters a great flock was snowed in, in the little ravine 
on the east side of Tower Hill, near where the Tower 
Hill House now stands, which is still known as Dorothy’s 
Hollow. The story is that their shepherdess braved the 
storm to try to rescue them, but perished herself with her 
sheep. Tales are also told of a flock edging into the sea, 
the exposed sheep taking refuge behind the others less 
exposed till all weie drowned. But such winters were 
the exception, and little shelter was usually provided for 
the flocks. At Anthony’s, on Point Judith, the wall of a 
sheep-fold of the old pattern can still be seen. It is a 
high stone wall, running east and west, and not long ago 
still had its roof. The fold was open entire y at the 
south, except for the timbers that supported the roof. 
Such rude shelters were common,—perhaps not unlike 
the places where shepherds watched their flocks by night, 
centuries ago.’’ 

Some making of woolen cloth had been begun in 
Rhode Island as early as 1719, by one of the Hazards, 
but in 1761, Martin Reed, a neighbor of Thomas Hazard, 
was the chief weaver of the region, making ‘‘ not only 
flannel, striped and plain, worsted, tow-cloth, and linen,’ 
but even broadcloth and*‘ calimanco,’’ this last being a 

‘ glossy, woollen, satin-twilled stuff, checkered or bro- 
caded in the warp, so that the pattern showed on one 
side only. It was in use for dress occasions, and gentle- 
men of the old school had calimanco morning gowns.”’ 
Many details are given in the book in relation to the 
various processes by which Thomas Hazard clothed his 
family,—much after the same fashion, of course, as Penn- 
sylvania Quaker families did in the same day. ‘‘In the 
matter of clothes the country was a thoroughly self-sus- 
taining one. Every step necessary to the production of 
clothing was taken in the immediate neighborhood ; from 
the shepherd who dagg’d the sheep, the wool comber who 
combed the wool, the spinners who spun, and the weavers 
who wove, all went in regular order till Andrew Nichols 
made the cloth up, and Thomas Hazard went to meeting 
clothed in a suit made from wool of his own growing.’ 

Caroline Hazard has made free but judicious use of 
the records of South Kingstown Monthly Meeting, the 
first volume (now in existence) of which begins 1741, to 
give details concerning Thomas Hazard asa Friend. He 
was a minister, tradition says, about forty years, and he 
took an active part in meeting affairs. He maintained 
his consistency in regard to Peace, throughout the Revo- 
lution, and suffered many distraints for taxes, etc. For 
many years he was a member of the ‘‘ Meetings for Suf- 
ferings '’ of the yearly meeting. In 1776 he and Moses 
Brown rode on horseback to Cambridge ts help distribute 
the money which Friends in Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
had collected for the relief of the people in and about 
Boston, impoverished by the long siege. Altogether he 
is a fine figure of the olden time, a plain, earnest, faithful 


| go on and to increase. 


old follower of the Quaker light, and well deserves the 
portraiture,in the book which the granddaughter of his 
grandson has here made. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

OUR OPPORTUNITY. 
A FRIenp said the other day that the great falling off in 
church attendance of late years does not mean a decrease 
in religious feeling ; but rather that men find other and 
better inspiration at their own firesides in the papers and 
magazines, or in the uplifting influences of family associa- 
tion. 

Do experience and observation bear out this hopefu 
view? For myself, I must reply that they do not. So 
far as I have observed, that which is most likely to take 
the place of the Sunday morning sermon is the Sunday 
morning newspaper, than which no more broadly demor- 
alizing influence, perhaps, reaches our homes ;—demoral- 
izing not because it is usually bad but because it is usually 
nothing, dissipating any tendency toward thoughtfulness, 
frittering away the mind with trifles, destroying all accur- 
acy of memory by presenting to it a mass of matter which 
there is not even a desire to remember. So, in very many 
cases, when the church loses its hold on a man, nostrongly 
uplifting agency is substituted, but rather a good-natured 
carelessness for the whole subject takes possession of him. 
This is really a less hopeful frame of mind than one of 
active opposition to religion, for that at least implies 
active interest. 

People who have passed through this experience usually 
lead moral lives, but there is no fire in them ; their moral- 
ity is untouched by emotion ; there is little strength or 
vitality in it. Such a life goes on according to its cus- 
toms. There is no violation of the forms of its social 
class, no noticeable lack in any of its associations, no ap- 
parent surrender to evil ; but the high informing motive, 
the ‘‘ heart of grace,’’ is not there. Though such a one 
does not publicly become an ally of wrong yet he is a 
deserter from the army of right, and thenceforth counts 
only as a neutral,—a nothing. All this is true by neces- 
sity of those who voluntarily yield to human inertia and 
cease to definitely strive for a higher plane of life and a 
nearer touch with God. Do not understand me to say 
that this moral degeneracy necessarily follows a severance 
of church relations. Such an act, on the other hand, 
may be the outward and visible sign of special faithful- 
ness, and of victory over the tendency to relapse into 
formalism. But in too many cases, finding no spiritual 
food at the church, the churchman does not seek it else- 
where but allows his spirit rather to starve on husks. 

The higher qualities of our natures demand association 
with the same qualities in our fellows for their right devel- 
opment, or at the very least, a search for them. Inspira- 
tion must be given as well as received if it is to have any 
lasting usefulness. The secret impulses, known to every 
soul, the thrill of desire for greater nobility of life, must 
be crystallized into action and made a part of living as 
well as a part of thinking, if they are to have any place 
in character building. It is not enough to have occa- 
sional pangs of hunger and thirst after righteousness in 
order to win the ‘‘ Blessed are they.’’ These pangs must 
be so uniformly gratified that they become a permanent 
and commanding appetite. 

However imperfectly, it is the church that in most 
cases attempts to meet this need of human nature. And 
it is for this reason that the asserted tendency to give up 
church connection is ominous. But we must see also from 
the Friends’ point of view, that this tendency is likely to 
For aside from the powerful per- 
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sonalities of some of the great preachers of orthodox 
Christianity, the church has little to offer which can or 
ought to satisfy the needs of men’s souls. A creed that 
inculcates a low idea of God, ana an undeserved heaven 
for a few with an awkward and unreasonable method for 
selecting that few, can never hope to regain lost ground, 
for it meets no response from the voice in each earnest soul. 
In view of these conditions, the irreparable shipwreck 
of a great vessel which has on board the happiness and 
well-being of a large part of mankind,—is not a great 
opportunity and a great duty offered to the Society of 
Friends? We believe,—or we are no true Friends,—that 
we have a sure faith which no failing creeds can injure. 
We believe that there has been trusted to our keeping a 
truth which will prove a help to every striving soul, and, 
indeed, we have the testimony of many of the sages of all 
times and of all religions in its behalf. This faith which 
rests upon foundations that cannot be shaken, which each 
man must recognize as true in his own experience, what- 
ever else may be true or false, has the power to supply the 
inspiration which many and more souls daily lose. Can 


we then hold ourselves as faithful to our stewardship if we | great series of meetings, 


do not multiply the treasures entrusted to our keeping? | 


If we do not show to others the wholesome point of view 
where we have founded our church and where we and all 
mankind, if they will, can see our Father face to face and 
his earth and his heaven ? 

But we, too, have eaten of the lotos. 
forgotten to look abroad until our sight has shrunken. 
We, too, have narrowed our lives to a cramped round of 
action. We need a new voice crying in the wilderness 
to look abroad and see the kingdom of heaven at hand. 
Our fathers have given us healthy bodies, clean habits, 
and we accept the living of lives blameless before the law 
as sufficient to make us brothers of our Elder Brother. 
But these things are the accidents only of our being. 
The living according to law,—even according to the 


moral law,—does not give to the world that flavor of our- | 


selves, that help toward the solution of life’s problems, 
from just our order of mind, that to others unreachable 
point of view that is our own, all of which only our- 
selves can supply. 
houses and lands, our wealth or our labor, but for our- 
selves, our lives. Let us bring the question close home 
to us. Do we believe in the life of Jesus? And when 
we have answered Yes, let us not cower behind a pre- 


volved in that answer. Too much so-called humility is 
only assumed in order to cloak an unwillingness to take 
up an unpleasant duty, an undesired responsibility. We 
cannot, of course—we do not desire—to live over again 
the life of any one, however noble ; but we can guide our 
own lives by those great principles which are ours as much 
as even Christ’s, when we really take them for our own. 

If we can do this as individuals and as a church, we 
can do much,,perhaps very much, to prevent the world 
from sinking back into a lethargy like that which has at 
other times followed the breaking away of creeds by 
which men have directed the higher aims of their lives. 
We can perhaps save some of the spirituality which the 
world has so slowly and painfully elaborated only to cast 
its fate in large part with human theories, foredoomed to 
destruction. This salvation will not be brought about by 
the so-called ‘‘ spiritualizing’’ of this text or that text of 
Scripture, of this or that doubtful legend of Jesus or the 
prophets ; but only by putting into life and act of man 
and church the spirit that animated Jesus through all his 
days and that has animated the souls of many since his 
day to climb the Calvary’s of many nations with the 
crown of thorns and the heavy burden. 
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| careful attention 


| of the work in hand. 


We, too, have | the success it was. 





Our Father does not ask Only for our | 


yeas 5 ind a pre- | closely imitated. 
tended humility in order to avoid the responsibilities in- | 
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Will we rise to the new duty or will we not? If yea, 
we may have a future greater than our past, a new useful- 
ness greater and farther reaching than the old. We will 
be again the host of Jehovah, fighting the good fight and 
keeping the faith. If nay, then we are only the last 
straggling companies of an army which won a victory 
indeed that helped on the cause of right, but which will 
never face earnestly to the front again, in a great conflict. 

JessE H. HoLMEs. 


CONDUCTING THE 
OF RELIGIONS. 


A paper by Isaac Roberts, Conshohocken, Pa., read at the after - 
meeting Conference, Fifteenth and Race streets, Philadelphia, Eleventh 
month 26. 


METHOD OF PARLIAMENT 


In order to convey to those who were not present at the 
sessions of the Religious Parliament a clear idea of its 
magnitude and importance, some detailed description of 
the order with which its many and varied sessions were 
arranged for and conducted seems necessary. Those who 
had charge of making the needful preparations for the 
which mark an epoch in the his- 
tory of the world, certainly deserve great credit for the 
which they gave to the details of this 
work, thus securing the orderly and methodical disposal 
Without this careful prearrange- 
ment, the Parliament of Religions could not have been 


The meetings of the Parliament were held in a large 
hall of the Art Palace, which was called the Hall of Co- 
lumbus, while the various denominational meetings, at 
which the presentations of their faith and their claims as 
to work accomplished and in the course of prosecution 


| were made to the Congress of Religions, were held in an- 
| other hall adjoining the former, and known by the name 
| of the Hall of Washington. 


The arrangement of these 
two large halls was admirably adapted to the purposes 
contemplated in their erection, and will be readily under- 


| stood by all Friends acquainted with the meeting-house at 


15th and Race streets, by simply supposing that the two 
large rooms of that house adjoined each other without any 
intervening space, save a wooden partition ; then imagine 


| a wide platform in each room, occupying the space now 


taken by the gallery seats, and the general arrangement of 
the Hall of Columbus and the Hall of Washington is 
In each room there was also a large 
upper gallery, very similar to those in the rooms of the 
meeting-house at Race street. 

There was one decided drawback, however, to the lo- 
cation of these two large halls. ‘The Art Palace, of which 
they formed a part, is situated on Michigan avenue, at the 
foot of Adams street. At the rear of this beautiful Palace 
is the freight yard of the Illinois Central Railroad, and 
the noise of the locomotive of this road, drilling trains 
in the freight yard, could be distinctly heard in both 
these large halls of the Art Palace. During many sessions 
of the Parliament, and of the various Church Congresses, 
the noise of these iron children of civilization, letting off 
steam or puffing at their work, was almost deafening, and 
entirely prevented many in the audience from hearimg 
the speakers, and told the audience, in a way not to be 
forgotten, that matter, as well as mind, had something to 
do with religion, in spite of the chosen motto of the Par- 
liament. 

From the arrangement of these large halls, and the 
many smaller halls and class-rooms of the Art Palace it- 
self, it will be readily understood how three or more series 
of meetings could be conducted at one time. While the 
general meetings of the Parliament were taking place in 
the Hall of Columbus, the denominational presentations 








to the Congress were occurring in the Hall of Washington 
fadjoining, and at the same time various meetings of dif- 
erent denominations or religious societies were taking 
place in the smaller rooms of the Art Palace. Once ina 
while it happened that these smaller rooms were so much 
in demand that some of the denominational meetings had 
to be held elsewhere, as for instance, the first denomina- 
tional meeting of our own Religious Society, which was 
held in the Swedenborgian church on Van Buren street, 
about a block away from the Art Palace. The subsequent 
denominational meetings of our body were held, however, 
in the smaller rooms of the Art Palace. 

lhe advisory councillors of the general Parliament 
were seated in reserved seats nearest the platform, while 
the general public was shown to the gallery and to such 
seats below as were not occupied by the councillors. 
Those entitled to seats with the councillors were distin- 
guished by small white badges or gilt buttons, which they 
were requested to obtain upon their arrival at the Art 
Palace in one of the smaller rooms, in which all were re- 
quested to register their names and addresses. 

A rule which greatly aided in maintaining good order 
and added much to the satisfaction of those who attended 
the meetings was that which prevented any admissions to 
the halls while a paper was being read or an address deliv- 
ered. Those who arrived late were required to wait until 
the intermission between the exercises, when the doors 
were thrown open. This rule, which was generally well 
accepted, saved the audience from very great annoyance, 
preserved good order, and greatly facilitated the business 
of the meetings. 

The concurrent meetings of the general Parliament 
in the Hall of Columbus and of the various denomina- 
tions in the Hall of Washington did not interfere with 
each other to any marked extent, but once in a while 
those seated on the platform in the latter hall could hear 
the applause of the audience in the former, punctuating 
the eloquent addresses there so frequently made. Asa 
general thing, the audiences in the general Parliament 
were larger than those in the denominational meetings, 
the addresses there having usually a more general interest 
for the public, and at times they were of sufficient inter- 
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est to attract from the latter meetings quite a number of | 


those in attendance—this being especially the case about 
the time that Professor Henry Drummond was expected to 
appear ; he was not able, however, to be present, and his 
paper, prepared for the occasion, was read for him. 

The Denominational Presentation of our own Relig- 
ious body, it was said by those who had attended like 
meetings of other denominations, was as largely attended 
as most of the pthers, and with reference to the interest 
and value of the matter presented, was equal to any. 
The meeting of the general Parliament, held on the 24th 
of Ninth month, in the Hall of Columbus, at which Aaron 
M. Powell represented the Society of Friends and deliv- 
ered a most able address, was very largely attended by the 
general public, and was of especial interest to Friends. 
Besides the address already mentioned, which produced a 
most favorable impression, as was shown by the generous 
applause of the audience, there were other addresses having 
a peculiar value for Friends. Among these were a very 
learned paper on the Peace and Arbitration question by 
Judge Semmes of New Orleans, and also an exceedingly 
able paper on the present condition and future advance- 
ment of the Colored People of the South, presented by a 
colored woman by the name of Williams. 

At times, when papers exceeded the length of time 
allowed for them, it became the unpleasant duty of the 
presiding officer to call the attention of the reader or 


speaker to that fact, and to request him to be brief. This ! 





was done by quietly stepping to the side of the speaker, 
and whispering a few words in his ear. ‘These usually 
had the desired effect, but in the case of Judge Semmes 
and his paper on Arbitration, it required two intimations 
of this kind before he took the hint and concluded. 

Che Parliament of Religions has certainly marked an 
era in the religious history of the world, and has brought 
mankind much nearer the realization of the great truth 
of the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of Man 
than it ever was before. ‘To those who first conceived 
the idea of this great series of meetings, and who so 
carefully planned the arrangements which so largely helped 
to make them successful, too much praise cannot be given 
by those who attended them, as well as by all who appre- 
ciate the high purpose and the great labor involved. 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 48.—TWELFTH MonrTH 17, 1893. 
PARABLE OF THE TARES. 
GOLDEN TExT.—The Son of man shall send forth his angels, and 
they shall gather out of his kingdom all things that 
cause stumbling.— Matt. 13: 41. 
Scripture Reading: Matt. 13: 24-30; 36-43. 
HISTORICAL. 


The tare is probably the same as the weed called dar- 
nel, a widely-distributed grass having deleterious proper- 
ties, even at times producing death. Before it matures it 
is very similar in appearance to wheat, and in the early 
growth hardly distinguishable from it ; but when the grain 
and the tares have headed out, a child cannot mistake 
them. ‘Then, too, the roots are so intertwined that it is 
almost impossible to separate them without pulling both 
up. Hence the command, ‘‘ Let both grow together un- 
til the harvest.’’ 

With the last few lessons we have entered upon the 
parable-teaching of Jesus, which was with him such a 
common and striking method of presenting religious truth. 
To us who from youth have been familiar with these par- 
ables, with his own interpretation of them, how beautiful 
and how fogcible they are, but in that time they seemed 
very difficult, and their spiritual lessons were little com- 
prehended, for even his disciples had to ask explanations 
of them. 

Not only were the literal statements of spiritual truths 
little understood, but they were cold and uninviting, but 
when presented in illustrations or pictures taken from fa- 
miliar things about them, they impressed themselves upon 
the memory of the hearer, and their minds gradually un- 
folded to and grasped the truth to be conveyed. In our 
everyday contact with children, and even people of ma- 
ture years, we can see the value of this method of Jesus. 

‘These two parables were probably given at the same 
time, and there is a similarity of illustration and applica- 
tion in them. 

The first illustrates to us the dangers that beset those 
who listen to instruction,—into whose hearts the seeds 
are sown. ‘There are so many difficulties and hardships 
and temptations, that the most watchful care is ever neces- 
sary that the ground be good in order that the harvest may 
be plenteous. 

The second seems to indicate the presence in the 
world of those who are not true ‘‘sons of the kingdom,”’ 
yet who in all their walks and actions are in outward ap- 
pearances not to be distinguished from true disciples. 
Should we, in our finite judgment, try to separate those 
thus unworthy, it is certain that we should make poor 
work of it, but we may safely leave it to the harvest time, 
when by their fruits we shall know them. 
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‘TEACHING. 


The teaching which naturally arises in our thoughts in 
connection with this lesson is of a personal character, 
and these questions present themselves: Are we in the 
world as tares or wheat? Are we sowing only good 
seeds? Is our fruitage to be rich, wholesome grain, or 
bitter, poisonous cheat? Are we what we would appear, 
or is our life a lie? Let us guard the field of our hearts, 
lest, in a careless moment, while we are sleeping, as it 
were, an enemy should sow there that which shall grow 
to cause us trouble. Every day, if we will, we may have 
our harvest ; we may test by their natural fruits all our 
thoughts and actions and purposes ; we may gather up the 
good and utterly destroy the bad. 

Can we bravely give expression to the secret thoughts 
of our hearts? Can we gladly hold up to the sunshine 
the work of our hands? Let us seek for the life that is 
hid with Christ in God. Do not let us be afraid to strive 
for it, boys and girls, young men and young women. Do 
not fear that it may rob us of anything rightfully ours. 
It will not keep us from any proper place ; it will not de- 
ter us from any worthy thing. It will make us broad and 
liberal; it will make us brave and earnest ; it will make 
us strong and patient ; it will make us tender and sympa- 
thetic ; it will make us sweet and pure and true. It will 
make us manly men and womanly women after Christ 
Jesus. 

‘¢ Then shall the righteous shine forth as the sun in 
the kingdom of their Father.’’ 


LESSON NOTES. 

From ‘‘ Oriental] Illustrations ’’ we learn that the in- 
cident of the enemy sowing tares, which Jesus intro- 
duces into the parable and which seems so strange to us, 
is still literally done in the East. ‘‘See,’’ says the 
writer, ‘‘that lurking villain, watching for the time when 
his neighbor shall plough his field; he carefully marks 
the period when the work has been finished, and on the 
following night, proceeding with stealthy steps, he casts 
in what the natives call the pandinellu, it. e., ‘ pig-paddy.’ 
This being of rapid growth springs up before the good 
seed, and scatters itself before the other can be reaped ; 
so that the poor owner of the field will be some years 
before he can rid the soil of the troublesome weed. But 
there is another noisome plant which these wretches cast 
into the ground of those whom they hate; it is called 
the perum pirandi, and is more destructive to vegetation 
than any other plant. Has a man purchased a field 
which another intended to buy? the disappointed per- 
son declares, ‘I will plant the perum-pirandi in his 
grounds. ’ ”’ 

Another traveler says: ‘‘ The mode of separation de- 
scribed in the parable is the one still followed when the 
tares are very abyndant,—the tares are first pulled up with 
the hands, bound ih bundles by themselves, and burned, 
in order to prevent the increase of the noxious weed.’’ 


IcE breaks many a branch, and so I see a great many 
persons bowed down and crushed by their afflictions. 
But now and then I meet one that sings in affliction, and 
then I thank God for my own sake as well as his. There 
is no such sweet singing as a song inthe night. You 
recollect the story of:the woman who, when her only 
child died, in rapture looked up, as with the face of an 
angel, and said: ‘‘I give you joy, my darling.’’ ‘That 
single sentence has gone with me years and years down 
through my life, quickening and comforting me.—Henry 


Ward Beecher. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE INNER LIGHT. 

ON several occasions Jesus was asked to show a sign from 
heaven (Matt. 12: 16: 1; Mark 8: 11; Luke 
11: 16). The object of the request is not stated. Dr. 
Adam Clarke, in his commentary, thinks it was out of 
mere curiosity, but it undoubtedly had a more serious 
purpose. On other occasions when he was teaching he 
was asked directly by what authority he did so (Matt. 
21: 23), and it is plain that the demand of a sign from 
heaven was a demand of proof of his authority to teach, 
or in other words, a demand of evidence that his doctrine 
was true. ‘This evidence he always refused to give. He 
never on any occasion offered any proof of the truth of 
his doctrine. In moderr times theologians have under- 
taken to supply the evidence which he refused to give. 
They assign as the reasons for believing him his miracu- 
lous birth and his own miracles; but he himself gave no 
sign, and declared that nw sign should be given (Mark 
or aE 

How then could Jesus expect people to believe him ? 
Was it not unreasonable to expect it? It would have 
been, but for another fact, viz: that a light is given to 
every man which enables him to discern between spiritual 
truth and falsehood, when either or both are placed be- 
fore him. I say, and John says, every man; but this 
must be understood of man so long as his spiritual sight 
is not clouded by impurity. ‘‘An evil and adulterous 
generation seeketh after a sign,’’ and no doubt needed it, 
but it was not given. Jesus again said that they who were 
of the truth knew his voice. These sayings indicate that 
he expected the truth of his teachings to be recognized 
without external proof by pure minded men; though this 
seems not to be understood by those who so anxiously 
seek to accredit him by means which I think he repudiated. 

If men could but trust this Divine light, what a relief 
it would be in this day of ours, when criticism is so 
busy, and when even the revisers of the New Testament, 
perhaps the ablest body of biblical scholars who ever 
gathered, declare that spurious passages have crept into 
the gospels, some of which they point out, but unfortun- 
ately can not say there are no more. The churches 
which plant themselves upon the verbal inspiration of the 
gospels, and find that foundation failing under their feet, 
might find in this great doctrine even a more sure foun 
dation, which would not tremble whenever a new copy of 
the gospels is disentombed, or a new signification found 
for a Greek or Hebrew verb. J. D. M 

Washington, D. C. 
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Jesus was never guarding himself, but always invad- 
ing the lives of others with his ‘There never 
was such an open life as his, and yet the force with which 
his character and flowed out upon the world kept 
back, han any granite wall of prudent 
caution could have done, the world from pressing in on 
him. His life was like an open stream that keeps the sea 
from flowing up into it by the eager force with which it 


holiness. 


love 
more strongly 


He was so anxious that the 
world should be saved that therein was his salvation from 
the world. He laboredso to make the world pure that he 
never even had to try to be pure himself. He did 
not spend his life in trying not to do wrong. He was too 
full of the earnest love and longing to do right, 


Father's will.— Phillips Brooks. 


flows down into the sea. 


to do his 


‘* KNOWLEDGE,'’ we Yes, but it 
may be power to hurt. Love, too, is 


it is power to help.—Standard. 


Bay, “" 3 power.”’ 


but always 


pow er; 
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PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 9, 1893. 
IGNORANCE OF THE QUAKER PRINCIPLES. 
Ir is often said that the work of Quakerism has been 
rather to modify the beliefs of other religious bodies than 
to draw members into its own. The tendency of preva- 
lent doctrines toward a higher and more spiritual standard, 
which, especially in recent years, has been evident, is 
often spoken of as a result of the leaven of Quaker doc- 
trine working in other bodies ; and it has even been said, 
in view of the general change supposed to have thus taken 
place, that the real work of the Society of Friends is now 
done, and that a decline apparent in its numbers and or- 
ganization need give us little concern, as the real purpose 

of its existence has been substantially accomplished. 

The idea that the central principle of our Society has 
been adopted by other bodies is a very pleasing one ; and 
it is no doubt true that, from this or other causes, prevail- 
ing beliefs have been modified ; but the supposition that 
the literal views of earlier times have generally disap- 
peared is quite too sweeping. The extent to which they 
still prevail, and are insisted upon as essential, though 
constantly made evident, may not come to the attention 
of those who have little occasion to mingle with those of 
other denominations, or to read their literature. <A few 
examples, taken almost at random, will serve as an indi- 
cation. 

In the New York Witness, the editor, commenting 
upon the letter of a correspondent, says: ‘* You are right 
in referring to the Word of God’’ (meaning the Bible) 
‘‘as the only source of correct knowledge as to what is 
good.’’ It is true that he goes on to say that ‘‘ there is 
more than one side to every spiritual truth,’’ and that ‘‘a 
plain text does not always mean what it appears to mean ”’ ; 
but he does not qualify the sentence first quoted, or indi- 
cate any idea of another source of guidance than the 
Bible. 

Another case is that of the Church Union, a paper 
whose object is the ‘‘ outward and visible union’’ of all 
‘« evangelical churches.’’ As such a purpose seems natur- 
ally to argue a considerable degree of liberality, the first 
clause of its definition of an evangelical church is inter- 
esting. In its standing declaration of principles it says : 
‘* We hold those churches to be evangelical which, main- 
taining the Holy Scriptures to be the only infallible rule 
of faith and practice, do believe,’’ etc. In this case not 
only is the doctrine of the direct communication of God’s 
will excluded, but the holding of the opposite view is held 
to be an essential element of evangelical belief. 

Such evidences as these—and many more might easily 
be quoted—ought to be sufficient proof that our religious 
Society at least does not lack a mission. ‘The message 
which George Fox was called to deliver is still demanding 
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to be declared ; the truth that God teaches his people 
himself waits to be preached to-day, just as it has in the 
centuries past. Does the world need it less? Has some 
grander or fuller truth been perceived than that of the 
Divine inshining ? or way not the weakness of our Society 
arise from our own failure to grasp this principle in its 
fullness, and to be quickened into life and growth by its 
never-failing power, as well as to declare it to others? 





MARRIAGES. 


THOMPSON—McVAUGH.—At the residence of the bride’s 
parents, by Friends’ ceremony, Eleventh month 22, 1893, Edwin S. 
Thompson, of Wilmington, son of Henry and the late Edith S. Thomp- 
son, and Emaline A. daughter of C. Franklin and Ruth E. McVaugh, 
of Hockessin ; all of New Castle county, Delaware. 


DEATHS. 
DIXON.—In Philadelphia, Twelfth month 1, 1893, Elizabeth A., 
wife of the late Thomas S. Dixon. 


FOGG.—At the residence of his son-in-law, Henry S. Stiles, West 
Philadelphia, Eleventh month 28, 1893, after a short illness, Samuel 
Fogg, in his Soth year. 

He was for many years care-taker of 12th street meeting of the 
other body of Friends, but his brothers and many other relatives being 
members with us, he naturally felt interested in our Society. He was 
a concerned Friend, much esteemed, kind, and affable. His wife died 
within the past year, and both had enjoyed remarkably good health. 
He attended the recent quarterly meeting of Orthodox Friends at 
Media, where he contracted a severe cold, resulting in pneumonia. 


HANNA.—At Wilmington, Del., Eleventh month 23, 1893, 
Samuel Hanna, in the 81st year of his age; an elder of Wilmington 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


LEWIS.—In Camden, N. J., Eleventh month 28, 1893, Nathan C. 
Lewis, aged 74, son of the late Job and Sarah Zane Lewis, of Phila- 
delphia ; a member of the monthly meeting held at Green street, 
Philadelphia. 


MATHER.—Suddenly, Eleventh month 28, 1893, at the residence 
of his son-in-law, Edwin Roberts, Thomas Mather, aged 83 years, 12 
days; a valued elder of the monthly meeting of Friends held at Green 
street, Philadelphia. 

[A notice of his death in the Philadelphia Ledger adds the follow- 
ing details: While coming down stairs to his supper, on the evening of 
the 28th, he fell, and fractured his skull. He is supposed to have been 
stricken with apoplexy. Dr. Peter Hooper was summoned, but the 
aged patient expired shortly after his arrival. 

He was born at Chelten Hills, in Montgomery county, Eleventh 
month 16, 1810, and was a descendant of an old Pennsylvania family, 
his ancestors having settled near where he was born in the seventeenth 
century and obtained tracts of land on patents from William Penn. He 
was educated in the Friends’ School at Abington. He came to this 
city in 1850, and, with his son Comly J. Mather, engaged in the lumber 
business, which they carried on successively at Eleventh street and 
Ridge avenue, Fifth and Brown streets, and at Broad and Wallace 
streets up to 1873, when the father retired. 

He was a member of Green Street Monthly Meeting of Friends, in 
which for many years he was an elder, a position he held at the time 
of his death. He took an active interest in the Spring Garden Soup 
Society, and for a number of years was its Treasurer. He was also for 
many years a Director of the Girard Fire Insurance Company. He 
was married in 1832 to Mary Comly Jones, who died in 1873. Of their 
seven children, a daughter, the wife of Edwin Roberts, and a son, 
Comly J. Mather, survive, as do five grandchildren and five great- 
grandchildren. ‘ 

He had suffered from lameness since 1873, when he injured his hip 
by falling while on his way to the Green Street Monthly Meeting. The 
injury was intensified by his again falling several years ago on an icy 
pavement at Fifth and Market streets, when both hips were dislocated. 
Notwithstanding his advanced age and crippled condition, he was a 
regular attendant at the Green Street Monthly Meetings down to the 
time of his sudden death. ] 


PANCOAST.—At Merchantville, N. J., Eleventh month 27, 1893, 
Norwood H., infant son of Thomas J. and Katharine R. Pancoast, and 
grandson of John S. and Rachel A. Collins, aged 6 months, 20 days. 

STACKHOUSE.—At her late residence, at Fallsington, Bucks 
county, Pa., Eleventh month 25, 1893, Anna Dilworth, diughter of the 
late Powell and Edith Dilworth Stackhouse, of Philadelphia, in her 
71st year. 
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THORN.—Eleventh month 25, 1893, Elizabeth, wife of Albert M. 
Thorn, and daughter of the late James and Emma Gilbert Thornton, 
aged 43; a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

DUANESBURG QUARTERLY MEETING. 
‘THis meeting was held at Quaker street, New York, the 
18th, 19th, and 2zoth of Eleventh month. Friends were 
in attendance from all monthly meetings composing this 
Quarter, also Charles M. Robinson and wife from Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting, and Isaac Wilson of Bloomfieid, 
Canada. 

The meeting of minister and elders held on Seventh- 
day afternoon was well attended. Isaac Wilson, in a few 
remarks, dwelt upon the spiritual conditions that serve to 
develop the truly inspired elder or minister. He said: 
‘* | am glad that age or added years does not always de- 
note a qualification for this service, that many times those 
young in years are fitted to judge of the ministry.’’ He 
spoke with gratitude of the awakening of the youth 
throughout our Society, and expressed the desire that 
they might be made useful not only in the lines of phil 
anthropic work, but in the sharing also other business of 
the meeting. 

On First-day morning the exercises of the First-day 
school were conducted as usual ; near its close appropriate 
remarks were made by one of our visiting Friends. 

As has been the custom in the past, the ministers and 
members of the Christian church at this place, came to 
enjoy this meeting with us; others came also from ad- 
joining neighborhoods. When the meeting was nearly 
gathered Isaac Wilson knelt in prayer, earnestly petition- 
ing that all hearts present might be made tender and re- 
ceptive to Divine influences. After a short silence I. W. 
spoke at some length on the practical teachings of Jesus, 
citing Scripture text and parable to show how plain, sim- 
ple and altogether applicable to our every-day lives was 
the religion he taught ; that only as we make these truths 
our own by living them out in practice do we know of 
their saving power and influence. ‘The very close atten- 
tion of almost the entire audience showed that thonghts 
were awakened and hearts were touched. 

He was followed by D. I. Putnam, the Christian min- 
ister, who in a few remarks cordially endorsed all that had 
been said. The meeting closed with an announcement 
for another union service, in the evening, at the Chris- 
tian Church. At 7 o’clock in the evening quite a large 
gathering assembled ; after the usual opening, Isaac Wil- 
son read the gth chapter of St. John and took up the sub- 
ject of the blind man receiving his sight. In regard to 
the actual occurrence of the miracle he had little to say, 
except that Jesus gave a command which required imme- 
diate obedience, and as man’s coéperation was fully se- 
cured, the work was accomplished, and if we could real- 
ize in this day that the Blessed Master often comes our 
way, that hewives us an express command or calls for our 
codperation, and if we were as fully obedient, our spirit- 
ual blindness would be removed, and we should be en- 
abled to declare to our fellow men the wonderful works 
wrought in us. He continued for some time, plainly 
pointing out to each individual conscience its own moral, 
Spiritual, or traditional blindness, the cure of which 
was obedience to the Divine law as it was made known 
unto us. 

C. M. Robinson followed, and spoke very feelingly of 
Divine impression upon all hearts, and how certainly we 
may trust to these, almost against human reason, relating 
an incident of his own experience where he was led to 
become obedient (not knowing why it was required of 
him), and great good resulted therefrom. 
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On Second-day morning at ten o'clock, Friends con- 
vened for the business of the Quarterly Meeting. ‘Ten- 
der and impressive testimonies were borne by both our 
ministering Friends, and when the business was concluded 
a minute was recorded of our grateful appreciation of their 
labors in gospel love. 

On Second-day evening a meeting was held by ap- 
pointment for Isaac Wilson at the Methodist Church near 
the station, C. M. Robinson and wife and many other 
Friends remaining to attend this meeting, which was also 
largely attended by people from both villages. The words 
of Jesus to Martha, when he declared, ‘‘ 1 am the Resur- 
rection and the Life,’’ were dwelt upon, implying a spir- 
itual resurrection now in this life as something necessary 
and needful,—of being raised from the death in sin and 
transgression to a newness of life. C. M. Robinson made 
a few remarks and the meeting closed under the solemn 
covering of prayer. We believe these meetings cannot 
fail to become productive of good in the community, and 
gratefully render thanksgiving and praise to the Giver of 
all good. M. J. H. 


BUCKS QUARTERLY MEETING. 

This was held at Middletown (Langhorne), on the 
3oth ult., and was very largely attened, ‘‘ every available 
seat in the large house being occupied.’’ ‘The business 
meeting was held in joint session for the first time, ‘*con- 
sequently there was not the usual amount of commotion 
that generally took place when the partitions had to be 
closed.’’ The plan of meeting in joint session proved 
very satisfactory. 

A correspondent sends us the following : 

A most fitting place seemed the old meeting-house, at 
Langhorne (which but a short time ago reached its rooth 
year of service), for Bucks Quarterly Meeting to convene 
in joint session the first time in its history, a bright un- 
clouded day, seeming to pay tribute to this new departure, 
which we earnestly hope will be productive of much good. 

We were blessed indeed in the presence of our friends, 
Joel Borton, Isaac Hicks, Robert S. Haviland, Lydia H. 
Price, Margaret P. Howard, Elias H. Underhill, Nathaniel 
Richardson, David Newport, and others, each leaving 
tender messages of love, and sweet counsel to be faithful 
to that which is best in us. The business of this unusually 
large meeting was conducted under a covering of har- 
mony. The queries with their answers were read, calling 
forth remarks from those livingly concerned. 

Mark P. Rich and Mary R. Watson were appointed 
to serve the meeting as clerks the ensuing year. The 
usual committees were appointed, and after a season of 
precious silence, being lifted in grateful thanksgiving to 
Him who had been so lovingly mindful of us, in bidding 
us to such a feast, closed a meeting which will leave its 
impress upon many seeking hearts. M. 


IN opposition to the narrow spirit of religion, Chris- 
tianity says, ‘‘ Use this world;’’ in opposition to the 
spirit of the world, Christianity says, ‘‘ Do not abuse it.”’ 
A distinct duty arises from this principle to use the world. 
While in the world, we are citizens of the world ; it is 
our duty to share its joys, to take our part in its sorrows, 
not to shrink from its difficulties, but to mix ourselves 
with its infinite opportunities. Unworldliness is 
this: to hold things from God in the perpetual conviction 
that they will not last ; to have the world, and not to let 
the world have us; to be the world’s masters, and not the 
world’s slaves.—F. W. Robertson. 

IT is not enough to have great qualities; we should 
also have the management of them.—Za Rochefoucauld 
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FRIENDS’ CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC 


PHILADELPHIA.—At a meeting of the Conference Class, 15th and 


Race streets, held 
meeting were read 

A paper on the “* Method of Conducting the Parliament of Relig- 
ions,’ prepared by Isaac Roberts, was read by Robert M. Janney. 
The writer explained in detail the arrangement of the Art Palace in 
which most of the meetings were held, and gave some of the rules by 
which the progress of business was facilitated. It was said that the 
denominational presentation of our own Society was well attended and 
the meeting of the general Parliament at which Aaron M. Powell rep- 


resented Friends, seemed to attract the attention of the public. Other 
addresses of interest to 


Eleventh month 26, the minutes of the previous 


Friends were mentioned and the writer con 
cluded with the expression of belief that this Congress marks an era in 
the religious history of the world. 

Several commented on the accuracy of the writer's description, but 
one speaker thought that the size of the halls might not be understood. 
To convey some idea thereof it was stated that the larger hall, the Hall 
of Columbus, was capable of accommodating 


seven thousand people 
The 


very interesting and suggestive fact was mentioned that when- 
ever any one attempted to exalt his own particular belief at the expense 
of others, evident restlessness ensued, but when the speaker dwelled 
upon the great truths common to all religions, the interest and appro 
val were manifest. After the chairman had announced that at the next 
meeting a paper on the “ Closing Scenes of the Congress” would be 
presented, the meeting adjourned 


[SECRETARY'S MINUTES. ] 


TRENTON, N. J.—The meeting of Trenton Friends’ Association on 
the 27th ult. was especially honored in having the presence of Robert 
S. Haviland and wife, Ezra Fell, and Phebe C. Wright, who were visit- 
ing our quarterly meeting, and favored with remarks in the general dis 
cussion which were truly appreciated. 

The first paper presented was from the Literature Committee : “ In 
what essential point did the early Friends differ from other reformers in 
the same age ?”’ by Daniel Willets. He gave a brief review of the 
revolt from the Roman Catholic Church, and the establishing of the 
Protestant principle, giving the ideas of Luther, Calvin, and Knox, who 
were instrumental in bringing it about. In comparison it was said the 
reformers of this time had their different faiths, creeds, dogmas, forms, 
and ceremonies, upon whic h they based their religion, and they directed 
the people to look direct to Christ as the source of salvation inste ad of 
the priests. The Society of Friends had no creed, no established con- 
fession of faith, but took the broad ground that God through his Holy 
Spirit teaches his people himself, and all are directly responsible to 
him; all should stand on the same platform pure and undefiled in the 
beginning of life. He spoke of their opposition to all form and display 
and their testimony against paying for the word of God, and their ad- 
mitting woman to an equal position with man in church government. 
It was declared ‘that our founders called men from forms and dogmas 
to an inward spiritual religion.” The writer fittingly referred to the 
Baptists, who ever maintained conscience should be free, and no one 
punished for worshiping God as they believed right, who stood alone 
for the defense of universal liberty until Friends arose. 

In the discussion Ezra Fell spoke regrettingly of old-time customs 
disappearing, and called upon Friends to heed them, wishing 


us to 
stand true to our principles 


The use of the plural language and mat 
ters which fashion makes, such as tipping the hat 


was spoken feelingly 
upon and against. Robert Haviland 


advocated true politeness, and 
conscience being the guide in these matters, which were no longer re 
quired to bear testimony against honoring one more than another, as 
formerly. He said he loved the plain language, but did not want to 
make religion of it, an spoke of the strenuous style of dress coming 
some years after Friends had formulated their wishes for plainness. 
Members spoke upon the subject, coinciding with Friend Haviland’s 
views 
*“* Early Friends’ Literature,” by G. Sherman Potts, was another 
paper given on behalf of the Literature Committee. He considered 
many expressions of the early writers had been repeated until they not 
only lost their meaning but assumed new meanings, meanings which 
had become stumbling blocks to the Society. He contrasted the cour- 
age of the primitive Friends, who, believing themselves night, would 
hold their position, though death in the dungeon might be before them 
—with the cowardice of the present Friend, who iy it best to 
keep quiet rather than offend one of the least. In closing, the writer 
stated ** there had been too much looking back for authority,” 


and 
* there had been too much theology allowed to creep in, forgetting men 


are to be judged by their ‘ likeness to Christ rather than by ¢/-7r notio 
of Christ.’’’ He referred to “ religion as a natural human experience 
coming from God to all well organized minds;” to theology as “a 
system of speculations about the unseen and unknown, varying with 
every sect, age, and style of civilization.” 


Much comment was brought forth. 
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A young Friend took issue 
, and claimed when conditions 
existed to call it out, the majority arose to the occasion, but thought we 
had a good deal of chaff with the wheat now, which our early Friends 


with the idea of Friends lacking courage 
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lacked, as none but the most courageous dare then assume the name. 
Robert S. Haviland took up the thought of the chaff and wheat, and 
thought the former, representing form, had its purpose, and was neces- 
sary for a time as a protection to the wheat, which coming to maturity 
was thrashed and winnowed from the chaff, presenting us with the life- 
giving principle of religion. The chaff had been necessary in the past, 
but now becoming useless, if we continued to feed upon it, or form, we 
should starve to death. To a question on proselyting put by a member, 
this same Friend gave disapproval, believing we should so live and per- 
form our duties that others would be drawn towards us, rather than we 
should seek to bring them in by argument. He believed there was a 
particular phase of truth in every religion, and we should not pull down 
others, but present our own in the most attractive manner. The speaker 
earnestly spoke against binding religion up in form, and justly claimed 
‘“‘if we were not possessed of the spirit of Christ, formalities — ld 
make no difference.’ Ezra Fell previously expressed himself as be 
lieving the early Friends were a proselyting people, approving of their 
methods. 

Phebe Wright spoke of John G. Whittier as having done much for 
Friends as a writer, and of his being so frequently quoted at the Ke- 
ligious Parliament held in Chicago. 

After considerable discussion upon matters pertaining to the Asso- 
ciation, the meeting was adjourned to meet Twelfth month 18, a week 
previous to usual time, on account of the Holidays L.. H.'S. 


THE LIBRARY. 

THOSE of our readers who do not deny themselves the enjoyment of 
books which may be classified as Fiction have surely made the acquaint- 
ance of that exquisite writer of short stories and sketches, Sarah Orne 
Jewett. Her books in print make quite a number,—some eight or ten, 
perhaps,—but the addition of a new one is always welcome to those 
who appreciate her chaste, true, finely-descriptive work. The one last 
Issued (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), is entitled ““A Native: of 
Winby, and Other Tales,” and is made up of several sketches of charac- 
ter and incident. In the one which gives the book title, the ‘‘ Native 
of Winby,”’ after leaving the scenes of his childhood, pays a visit as an 
elderly man to the New England village, hunts up old acquaintances, 
sits in the district school on the bench where he used to do his lessons, 
etc. He is now a great man, a politician, soldier, and what not, and 
he tells the school children something of these things. The contrast 
of circumstances is great, but the pathos and appeal to human sympa 

thies predominate over all. Other things in the book are scarcely less 
good—“ The Flight of Betsey Lane”’ (the great undertaking of an 
old woman in a Massachusetts poorhouse, who started out alone to see 
the Centennial Exposition) ; *‘ The Failure of David Berry,” “ The 
Passing of Sister Bassett, etc. Nearly all are tales of New England, 


but they are really pictures of human nature which might be found the 
world over. 


At our request the publishers have recently begun to send us as an 
exchange the 7he Andover Review, one of the we earnest and most 
able publications of the kind—though indeed the class to which it de- 
longs is not large —within our knowledge. In i issue just received, 
that for the on t two months of the present year (it has lately been pub- 
lished bi monthly), we find the announcement that it will now be dis- 
continued. The chief reason, it is stated, is that the labor of editorial 
supervision, which has been performed by the professors of the semi- 
nary, Professor Egbert B. Smyth and his associates, is too much for 
them to continue, in view of their engagements as instructors, and the 
withdrawal of Professor Tucker, who has been elected president of 
Dartmouth College.. The Review has been a real force, undoubtedly, 
and we shall not be surprised if it be found later that Andover has lost 
in prestige and influence by its discontinuance 

Among the new books announced by Charles Scribner s Sons, New 
York, is a volume of travel in northern Africa, by Henry M. Field, 
“ The Barbary Coast,’’ and a new book of stories of ‘experiences among 
the New York poor, by Jacob A. Riis, called ‘* Nibsy’s Christmas.” 

The Arena, the radical representative of ‘ progressive ideas,’’ pub 
lished at Boston, announces that it has attained during the year a high 
measure of prosperity. Among the features which it announces for 
1894 is a series of six papers on the “ Ascent of Life’’ by Stinson 
Jarvis. They will, it is announced, “take up the evolution theory 
where Darwin dropped it, and proceed in a se arch for the soul of man 
in astrictly scientific manner,’ which sounds, to be sure, like a joke, 
but we presume it is seriously meant. Another feature will be a series 
of papers on “Indian Occultism,’”’ by Heinrich Hensoldt, Ph.D., 

** German scientist,’’ who has spent 10 years in Ceylon, India, Thibet, 
and Burmah. The opening paper of this series appears in the current 
issue; it is entitled “* The Wonders of Hindoo Magic."’ 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 


EDUCATIONAL. ‘. 

THE COLLEGE AsSOCIATION.—The fifth annual convention of the 
Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools in the Middle States 
and Maryland was held at Columbia College, New York, last Sixth- 
and Seventh-days, the Ist and 2d inst. It was well attended by repre- 
sentatives from the various universities, colleges, and preparatory 
schools within the States named. The address of welcome was given 
by President Seth Low, of Columbia College. Papers were read on the 
following subjects : 

** Should the degree of Bachelor of Arts be conferred on students 
who have studied neither Greek nor Latin ? ”’ 

‘** Will any kind or amount of instruction in modern languages 
make them satisfactory substitutes for Greek or Latin as constituents of 
a liberal education ?”’ 

** Work in English in the Colleges and Preparatory Schools.” 

The President of the Association, James M. Taylor, Vassar College, 
N. Y., gave an address upon ‘“‘ The neglect of the student in recent 
educational theory.” 

All the subjects were followed by discussion, and the gathering was 
a most interesting and enthusiastic one. There were present from 
Swarthmore College—where it will be remembered the Association 
met last year—President Charles De Garmo, Dr. Edward H. Magill, 
and Dr. Wm. C. Day, all taking part in the discussions. From other 
Friends’ Schools there were present: Wm. W. Birdsall, Friends’ Cen- 
tral, Philadelphia; Isaac T. Johnson and teachers, Wilmington, Del. ; 
Eli M. Lamb and Carrie Roberts, Baltimore, Md; Prof. Allen, 
Friends’ School, 16th street and Rutherford Place, N. Y., and others. 
A reception was given to the delegates and their families on Sixth-day 
evening, by President Low and his wife at their home, which was 
greatly enjoyed. 

The association adjourned to meet next year at the usual time at 
John Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 


EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE.—The first educational conference, 
this season, under direction of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting’s Commit- 
tee, was held on the 25th ult., at 15th and Race streets. It was fairly 
well attended, and there was close and interested attention given to the 
excellent lecture of Dr. E. E. White, of Ohio, on *“* Testing.” A lively 
discussion followed, -— if that can be cailed discussion which is mainly 
on one side of the question—for there seemed to be universal 
acceptance of Dr. White’s view, that pupils should be tested on 
individual merit, and not promoted by masses, and that work 
should be for the knowledge to be acquired, both teacher and 
pupils losing sight of the “‘marks”’ to be given. The meeting was 
presided over by Matilda Garrigues, and the Conference pronounced a 
successful one. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE Nores.—In spite of the inclement weather 
most of the students returned to College after the few days’ vacation, 
on First day afternoon, the 3d inst. 

Prof. Appleton gave his lecture on “Some Homes and Haunts of 
British Poets,’ in Washington, Twelfth month 5. 

Tweltth month 8, Prof. William C. Lawton, of Bryn Mawr College, 
will lecture on ** The Women of the Iliad,” before the students of 
Swarthmore. B. 


AN OVER-WROUGHT KINDERGARTEN.—In New Education, C. W. 
Mingins (New Britain, Conn.), gives examples of kindergarten work. 
not of the right sort. Some time ago, she says, while visiting a large 
city, I spent a morning in a kindergarten. It was patronized by a 
wealthy class of people,and money had been lavishly spent for the 
comfort and welfare of the pupils. Upon inquiring the cause of the 
very apparent stir, | was told by a young lady of the training class that 
it was ** show-day.”’ 

One large room was lined with visitors ; opening out of this room 
was another, in which were crowded a number of children between the 
ages of four and eight. They were evidently in a state of intense ex 
citement. Young ladies and teachers were rushing about making last 
suggestions, quieting’ the noisy ones, and making the confusion more 
confounding. 

When at last all seemed ready, the children came before the visit- 
ors in groups varying in number, and recited pieces and sang songs in 
French, German, and English, each of which was greeted with great 
applause, interspersed with such remarks 


as ** How perfectly sweet !”’ 
“ Wasn't that lovely?” 


“Just look at that child with the yellow 
curls.” “ Ar'n’t they too cunning?” ‘* What glorious eyes that boy 
has!” etc. By the conscious air of the children, it was apparent they 
not only heard but understood all that was said. All the children then 
played (?) some games. Evidence of much training was visible. The 
little faces wore an anxious look, and a long sigh of relief escaped the 
rosy lips, when at last they were allowed to go back to the other room. 

Next a lesson in painting was given. The tables were so placed 
that all could face a large blackboard, at which stood a teacher. Each 
child had betore him a sheet of white paper. The teacher explained 
that they would paint a “ yellow daisy.” ‘I will make each part 
first and you make after me. First you make a big dot, so, of brown 
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paint.”” At this, young ladies put into the hands of each child a paint 


brush which had previously been dipped in brown paint, and each child 
made a dab at the centre of his paper, and returned the brush. 
** Now,” said the teacher, ‘* we will put the petals on, so, with yellow 
paint.”” Another brush was given the children, and so the lesson went 
on. At the end the papers were held up to be admired and greeted 
with a chorus of “ How wonderful!” ‘Very fine!’ ‘ Really re- 
markable, you know! ”’ 

When the sun of noon streamed through the windows of that beau- 
tiful room, it looked upon a company of weary, overwrought little ones, 
every nerve in their tired little bodies quivering with unnatural excite- 
ment. The “ good-bys’’ were said with scanty grace, and nursery- 
maids felt their cup was full to overflowing 


STORIES FROM PLATO, Etc.—Ginn & Co., educational publishers, 
3oston, announce the immediate issue of ‘“ Stories from Plato and 
Other Classic Writers,’ by Mary E. Burt, author of “ Literary Land- 
marks,” etc. It is a collection of stories from Plato, Hesiod, Aristoph- 
anes, Pliny, and other classic sources, which the writer has culled from 
year to year and used in school work in primary und grammar grades 
and kindergarten institutes. They are edited as a reader for second, 
third, or fourth year work and as a book of stories for kindergartners 


“THE New Epucation.’’—Our attention is invited by the pub- 
lishers to a monthly educational journal with this title, published by 
Simpson & Co., 21 University Place, New York city, and edited by 
William N. and Eudora L. Hailmann, Laporte, Indiana. It ‘aims to 
unify the teaching of home, kindergarten, and school along the line of 
Froebel's principles.” The contents of the sample copy sent us are 
upon this line. The price is $1 a year, single copies 10 cents. 


CORRECTION. The statement in regard to the donation of books 
to the George School needs correction. Among them were some that 
had been sent to me for disposal by the children of the late Jane L. 
Wise, Powell Stackhouse, Jr., Rebecca W. Jacobs, and duplicates from 
Friends’ Library Association. ee ve 


THE PEACE SOCIETY’S ANNIVERSARY. 
THE twenty-seventh anniversary of the Pennsylvania Peace Society was 
held in Friends’ meeting house (Cherry street end), at 15th and Race 
streets, on Fifth-day of last week, the 30th ult. 

The meeting was divided into three sessions, the first commencing 
at 10.30 a. m., the second at 3 p. m., and the last at 7.30 p.m. The 
early session was opened with a period of silence, which was followed 
by the President, Dr. Sarah T. R. Eavenson, making a few remarks 
of welcome. Letters were then read from a number of persons who 
were unable to be present, including Dr. George Dana Boardman, 
Joseph S. Elkinton, Elizabeth Powell Bond, President James E. 
Rhoads, J. W. Plummer, Chas. C. Bonney, President Isaac Sharpless, 
ind others. Short addresses followed by Lydia A. Schofield, Lukens 
Webster, and Elizabeth H. Whitney, and committees were appointed 
to nominate officers, report declarations, etc Che President’s address 
was then presented ; it referred to the holding of the present meeting 
in the meeting-house of Friends, whose foundation includes the princi- 
ple of peace, and spoke encouragingly of the progress the cause was 
making, as shown in the Bering Sea arbitration, etc. 
report, read by Alban T. 
treasury. 


C 
bi 
Ah 


The Treasurer's 
Eavenson, showed a small balance in the 


War 
da Whipple Benham, of Mystic, 
Conn., spoke briefly. Henry S. Clubb spoke on the subject * No Need 
for Another War,” and Charles S. Keyser on “ Effects of the Military 
System on Labor.’’ This closed the morning At the after- 
noon session officers nominated by the committee were chosen, includ- 
ing the following: President, Dr. S. T. R. E Vice- Presidents, 
Alfred H. Love, and others ; 


A paper prepared by Isaac Roberts on “ The Dangers of the 


System,’’ was read by John Collins. 


sessic nm. 


avenson; 
Secretary, Amos R. Ellis; Corresponding 
Secretary, Lucy S. B. Conrad ; Treasurer, Alban T. Eavenson ; 
tive Committee, E. Frank Corson, and others 

The ‘‘ convictions ’’ of the Society, presented by the committee, and 
adopted, included the fol 

** We are convinced that arbitration in the settlement of difficulties, 


Execu 


lowing : 


local, national, and international, is a potent peace maker, and we urge 
the substitution of a peace department for the War Department 
plan of arbitration in place of the military system 


That a peace bureau, similar to that at Berne, Switze 


manded for the Western Hemisphere, to which may be referred all diti- 
culties that cannot be settled by the ordinary processes of dip! 
‘* That a fruitful peace breaking, bli 


saults, and assassination is to be found in the unrestricted sale of pistols 


macy. 


cause of odshed, suicides, as- 
and other deadly weapons, and so long as the drunkard, the insane, the 
criminal, and the misguided can buy 


repetition. 


them we may expect they 


‘* That the abolition of the death penalty everywhere and in every 
form is imperatively demanded 
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“ That the Indian should no longer be oppressed and deprived of 
his rights, but should be encouraged by education. 

‘ That the peace movement comprehends all that makes for peace, 
and we see in the excesses of the sports and games of our age among 
our young men that brutal force is demoralizing and subjecting the 
intellectual and spiritual power to the physical, and seriously abusing 
even that, and we appeal to our colleges and universities that it be dis- 
continued, satisfied that it is ignoring the highest principle of peace.” 

lt was agreed and adopted to send a copy of the last resolution to 
all the colleges in Pennsylvania. 

Belva A. Lockwood, of Washington, speaking on one of the 
declarations above, said that if a man who was found carrying a con- 
cealed deadly weapon was arrested, the man who sold him the weapon 
should also be arrested. 

Nathaniel B. Grubb made a short address, which was followed by 
one by Rabbi Joseph Krauskopf, entitled, “‘ Comfort Ye, Comfort Ye, 
My People.”’ “ William Penn: Peace in Education,’’ was Richardson 
L. Wright’s subject, and was followed by the reading of a poem, en- 
titled ** The Penn Anniversary,” by John Collins. 

Che evening session commenced with the opening of donation en- 
velopes by the President. Judge William N. Ashman followed with an 
address, entitled “ Judicial Peace and International Arbitration.” 
James Crawford spoke on “ Humanitarianism the Need of the Age,” 
and ** The Chicago Exposition and Peace Congress and their Lessons,” 
was the subject of Alfred H. Love’s address. 

The meeting, which is considered one of the most successful that 
the society has ever held, was brought toa close by Belva A. Lockwood, 


who delivered an address on “ The Peace Bureau: What it Has Done, 
What it Can Do.”’ 


THE INDIAN COMMITTEE CONFERENCE. 
AN interesting conference, arranged by the Indian branch of the Phil- 
anthropic Committee, was held Seventh-day afternoon, Twelfth month 
2, at 15th and Race streets. 

Charles F. Jenkins, on behalf of the sub-committee in charge of the 
meeting, briefly stated the object of the Conference.—to learn, if possi- 
ble, of some practical way in which the committee could aid the cause 
of the Indians. He referred to the deep concern which the Society of 
Friends had always felt in the subject and to the much more active in- 
terest of some of our smaller yearly meetings as compared with Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting. Amelia S. Quinton, President of the Women’s 
National Indian Association, then addressed the Conference. She 
said, in part, that there was no “ Indian Question,” the Indians are all 
right. The question is really a “‘ White Man’s Question.” The great 
“bog "’ of discouragement is the spoils system of politics, by which 
good and faithful Indian Agents who have won the friendship and es- 
teem of the Indians are replaced at the dictation of some political 
** boss’ to make way for incompetent or unworthy persons. She ex- 
plained the position of the association of which she is President on the 
appointment of Army officers as Indian Agents. After alluding to 
visits among the western agencies, she further traced the growth of 
education among some of the Indian tribes. 

Herbert Welsh, Secretary of the Indian Rights Association, one of 
the best informed and most earnest workers in the Indian cause, was 
the next speaker. He stated that he favored the appointment of se 
lected army officers as agents, but dwelt with force on the word selected. 
He said there were in the army, as well as out, men who were qualified 
for the work and men who were not. He agreed with Mrs. Quinton 
thoroughly as to the evil effect of the spoils system upon the Indian 
work, and said that under President Harrison’s administration the ap- 
pointment of Indian agents had been brought under the Civil Service 
rules, the Commissioner of Indian Affairs having three names given 
him by the Civil Service Examiners, from which he selected the agent. 
He stated that the present Indian Commissioner was endeavoring to 
have the application of Civil Service rules set aside, so far as it applies 
to the appointment of Indian agents, and that it behooved every friend 
of good government and of the Indians, to protest against this insidious 
movement. He particularly dwelt upon the case of Agent George 
Steell,a most competent and faithful man, who had served for more 
than two years at the Blackfoot Agency in Montana, and who had the 
highest testimonials of his character and efficiency. There was no 
charge of any kind against him, but he was removed to make place for 
Captain Cook of the United States Army. The latter has asked to be 
relieved, and has urged Mr. Steell’s appointment, on account of the ex- 
cellence of his work. The speaker pointed out that by urging the re- 
instatement of Mr. Steell as a body, or individually, upon the Secretary 
of the Interior, the cause of good government among the Indians would 
be advanced. 

After remarks by William J. Hall, Dr. Janney, Susannah D. 
Wharton, Robert M. Janney, Allen Flitcraft, Joseph Powell, and others, 
and the answering of several questions by Mrs. Quinton and Herbert 
Welsh, the conference directed that its clerk prepare and have signed a 
petition to the Secretary of the Interior, urging that George Steell be 
reinstated as agent at the Blackfoot Agency. 

It was a matter of regret that the Conference was not more largely 
attended, but it was felt by those who participated that what was lack- 
ing in numbers was made up by interest in the subject. 


7 LETTER FROM ABBY D. MUNRO. 


You ask me how we are getting along. I hardly know what to say. 
Our school is very large and flourishing, ceriainly. Upwards of two- 
hundred and fifty pupils have already been enrolled, and the attendance 
is all we could desire. The higher, as well as the lower classes, are 
full to overflowing. Sixteen boys are learning the shoemaker’s trade, 
and the fact that, with one exception, all who entered that department 
last year were on hand at the beginning of this, shows the interest of 
the parents as well as the children. Two classes, with upwards of 
fifty in each, spend an hour daily in the sewing room. This is almost 
a Herculean task for one teacher, for besides preparing the work for so 
many, each child must receive individual attention and there are always 
new ones to be initiated, who perhaps have never had a needle in their 
fingers. The children are poorly and scantily clad,—so much so that 
occasionally we bring one home, and exchange the apologies for gar- 
ments for real ones, or put shoes on their bare feet. I expect we shall 
have more of this to do as the winter advances. 

We are doing our best to distribute judiciously everything that is 
sent tous. We should be glad to send a letter of acknowledgment to 
each one, but with all the demands upon my time that is quite impossi- 
ble; but they may have the satisfaction of feeling they are doing their 
share towards relieving this terrible distress. It isa great drain upon 
our sympathies, and we are almost brain-weary of listening to their 
pitiful stories, and feel almost condemned for being comfortable our- 
selves, in our cottage home, especially when we hear the cold north 
wind howling round our house. 

But while our friends remember the poor, they must not forget the 
needs of the school. Here is where they receive the training of mind, 
hand, and heart, which enables them to become better prepared to meet 
such adversities. This has been impressed upon us, as we have 
noticed that great as some of their losses have been, not one of our 
former pupils have hinted at such a thing as aid from anybody at this 
trying time. They have better resources, within and without, and 
when one thing fails them, can turn their head and hands to something 
else. The school is, certainly, the hope of this people. 


Assy D. MUNRO. 
Mt. Pleasant, S. C., November 25. 


rWO WHITTIER POEMS. 
JOHN RICHARD MEADER sends to the Independent (with explanatory matter, 
making up an article), a poem by John G. Whittier, and one by his sister, 
Elizabeth, both heretofore unpublished. The former, he says, was written 
in the summer of 1853, while the poet was visiting some friends among the 
hills of New Hampshire. It is addressed to Hannah Huldah Hoag, ‘‘ who 


was then a sweet-faced Quaker girl,” and who “treasures the verses among 
her dearest possessions.”” It is as follows: 


TO H. H. H. 
ON FINDING FLOWERS IN MY ROOM. 


I came a stranger, with no claim 
For kindness, save an idle name, 
Blown hither by the winds of fame. 


And yet already round me here 
I feel the sunny atmosphere 
Of love which casteth out all fear. 


Dear friends, whose lavish courtesy 
Has made their mountain home a free 
And bright and happy home for me; 


And thou whose young and thoughtful face 
Suggests that pure and classic grace 
The Grecian chisel loved to trace ; 


Child of my friend, who holds his way 
Where; over Norway’s hills of gray, 


Shines summer’s long unsetting day, 
s 


Thanks for these flowers, whose sweet perfume, 
Like whispers from their lips of bloom, 
Pervades and gladdens all my room. 


No sweeter ones in Ellwood’s day 
Bloomed ‘round young Guilielma’s way, 
Herself a flower more fair than they. 


Like her, with outward gifts endued, 
Be thou, like her, wise, calm, and good, 
A crowned, a perfect womanhood. 


Thy mother’s heart, thy father’s brain 
Be thine — soft blending, like the twain, 
Life's sunshine and its freshening rain. 


Thy daily deeds like holy psalms 


Low sung, and prayer with folded palms, 
Of God’s good angels asking alms. 
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So shall thy father’s heart be glad, 
And sainted eyes, no longer sad, 
Their blessings from on high shall add. 


““Two years before, or in 1851,’’ saysJ. R. M., ‘‘ Elizabeth Whittier wan- 
dered beneath the antumn-tinted trees and across the brown meadows with 
‘H. H. H.’; and when she returned to her home she left the following poem, 
which in its sweet stanzas proves that John Greenleaf Whittier was not the 
only poet in his family : 


CASSANDRA SOUTHWICK AND H. H.H. 


Girl of the hills! thy artless grace 
Of nature's loveliest influence tells ; 
In thy meek eyes of tranquil light 
The soft hue of the violet dwells. 


How beautiful that morning time, 
The sunlight falling on thy hair, 
And two young voices, sweetly blent, 
Chanting upon the summer air— 


Chanting a ballad of old time, 
A story of our ‘ eerie days,’ 

When rose from scaffold, floor, and cell 
The triumph prayer, the psalm of praise. 


The past came back ; to me it seemed 
Thou wast that maiden, meek and young 
In thy calm face her courage shone, 
Her fervor melted from thy tongue. 


And so I dreamed a morning dream, 
For thou, dear girl, hast ne¥er trod 
The narrow and the thorny way, 
Marked sometimes for the lambs of God. 


And when the sweet chant died away, 
And girlish voices rose in glee, 

That vision of the past remained ; 
Thou wast Cassandra still to me. 


AUTUMN LEAVES. 
SHOWERS of gold! they are silently falling, 
Falling to. earth in the stillness of pain ; 
Daiatily decking the bosom that bore them, 

Fitting the soil for fresh service again. 


Tell not of darkness, of damp or decaying, 
Clear is the sky, never brighter the sun! 
Sing of the future, the glorious uprising, 
Look to the summer when winter is done. é 
—Pall Mall Gazette 


A CasE OF NERVOUS PROSTRATION.—A minister, A. 
C. Dixon, writing in the New York J/ndependent, says: 
In a former pastorate I knew a young lady who was jilted 
by her lover. He married another woman, and a week 
after that event his former sweetheart took to her bed, 
where she remained, nervously prostrate, for six years. 
At the expiration of that time the wife died, and the 
afflicted girl was seen the next week riding out in a car- 
riage. She recovered in a few days, and though the ras- 
cal who had jilted her married another woman, she stead- 
fastly refused to be sick any more. In her case the mind 
and heart made her sick, and through the mind and heart 
she was h@aled. As soon as the cause of the physical 
disease was removed, of course the effect disappeared. 
She may have been so angered by the second marriage 
that it did not prostrate her as before ; and the ardor of 
affection had doubtless subsided. 


PRIVATE devotion is essential to the spiritual life; 


without it there is no life. But it cannot replace united 
prayer ; for the two things have different aims. Solitary 
prayer is feeble in comparison with that which rises be- 
fore the throne echoed by the hearts of hundreds and 
strengthened by the feeling that other aspirations are 
mingling with their own. The value and the power of 
public prayer seem chiefly to depend on this mysterious | 
affection of our nature,—sympathy.—/. W. Robertson. |\ 
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THROUGH THE CONTINENTAL DIVIDE. 
Harper’s Weekly. 

One of the greatest engineering enterprises of the decade 
has just been completed in Colorado—an enterprise fully 
as great as the tunneling of the Hoosac Mountain, whose 
completion was celebrated as a great national affair. But 
these are the days of great enterprises, and the piercing 
of the great divide by a tunnel nearly two miles long in 
one of the wildest mountain regions in the world has 
scarcely attracted attention outside of Colorado. 

The road itself—the Colorado Midland—which passes 
through the new tunnel is one of the most wonderful 
pieces of engineering in the world. All the way from 
Colorado Springs to Glenwood it is a succession of sur- 
prises to the traveler, and that part of it which runs from 
Leadville over the great continental divide is only the 
climax of a series of surprising victories over the most 
apparently insurmountable natural obstacles. The Hager- 
man Tunnel at the top of the pass, which has been used 
since the road was opened about seven years ago, is 2,064 
feet long, and 11,528 feet above sea-level, and the Mid- 
land is here the highest standard-gauge railroad in the 
world, and the highest of any gauge except one in the 
Andes. ‘The illustrations on page 1,133 give an idea of 
the approaches to the present tunnel, and show how the 
new tunnel substitutes two miles of rail for the ten now 
in use. ‘The big trestle shown in the view from the east 
end of Hagerman Tunnel is 200 feet high, cost $60,000 
to build, and would have to be rebuilt every eight years. 
Besides this, immense rotary snow ploughs have to be 
kept in operation at both ends of the old tunnel all win- 
ter, the snow on the west side of the divide being often 
thirteen feet deep on the level. ‘The new tunnel it is es- 
timated will save in operating expenses $70,000 every 
year, besides insuring the continuous operation of the 
road, so that the $1,000,000 spent on the tunnel is 
pected to be a good investment. 

The Busk-Ivanhoe Tunnel, as the new one is called, 
pierces the main Saguache (pronounced sah’ wash) Range, 
which here forms the continental divide, about twenty 
miles west of Leadville, at a height of 10.800 feet above 
sea level, 1,300 feet below the crest of the mountain, 
and 728 feet below the Hagerman Tunnel. Its length 
is 9,394 feet. Work upon it was begun October 8, 
1890, and since that time has been pushed unremit- 
tingly from both ends, twenty hours a day, with the most 
modern scientific apparatus. The backbone of the conti- 
nent is of solid granite, and compressed air drills and 
dynamite have done the work of excavation. ‘There has 
been quite a rivalry between the gangs at work on the two 
ends as to which should reach the centre first. ‘The 
Busk or eastern gang won the race, for the Ivanhoe men 
were retarded by water, and the final junction was made 
a thousand feet west of the centre. i.e dividing wall 
was pierced by the drill at 9.30 Tuesday evening, Octo- 
ber 17, and at 6.15 the next evening the blast was fired 
which broke the wall down. 

The man who conceived the idea of this tunnel was 
B. H. Bryant, chief engineer of the road. The man 
who, as engineer in charge, directed the work was W. H. 
Leffingwell. The tunnel took three years to build, and 
cost $1,000,000. It is a little less than two miles long. 
The plans of the engineers worked out with great accur- 
acy, and the alignment, when the last partitions were 
cleared away, was perfect. 


Ci- 


WE must lend an attentive ear, for God’s voice is soft 
and still, and is only heard by those who hear not! 
else. Ah, how rare it is to find a soul still enoug! 
hear God speak !—Fené/on. 





MAKING ONE’S SELF MIND. 
‘THE other day I heard Junior John say this: ‘I can’t 
make myself do right, even when I want-to. It’s no 
matter, even if 1 don’t mind my conscience.’’ 
Then I set to wae to talk to Junior John something 
after this fashion: ‘* Did you ever see any one,’’ I asked, 
‘who was troubled with aphasia?’ 


‘Why, what a long word!’’ said Junior John ; ‘* what 
is it?’’ 

‘« Aphasia,’’ said I, ‘‘is a disease that makes it im- 
possible for a person to use the words he wants to use. 
For instance, if a man is sick in that way, and wants to 
say, ‘Pass me the bread, p lease,’ he is just as likely tosay, 
‘Paint me the locomotive. 

‘Why, what a funny disease ?’’ said Junior John 

‘Yes, and a terrible disease,’’ said I, ‘‘when one 
can’t make his tongue say what he wants it to say. And 
nave you ever seen any one with the rickets ?’’ I asked. 

‘No. What’s the rickets ?’’ asked John. 

‘ That’s a disease,’’ I answered, +‘ in which the bones 
lose all their stiffness and become like jelly, so that the 
poor man cannot walk straight, or even stand up.’ 

‘ How dreadful!’ said Junior John. 

‘It makes some difference, then, does it,’’ asked I, 

whether one’s feet mind him or not?’’ 

‘Why, of course,’’ said Junior John. 

‘And have you ever seen a drunken man ?’”’ I asked. 
John’s head nodded emphatically, for he had seen lots of 
them. 

Then you know that drunken people not only have 
diseases like aphasia and rickets, but, what is worse, they 
are not even able to control their thoughts. Their hands 
go where they do not want them to go, their feet do not 
mind them, their tongue says the most ridiculous things, 
and their brain is all in a whirl. 
disease of all ?’’ 

‘Yes, indeed,’’ 


Isn’t that the worst 


agreed John. 

And now, John,’’ said I, very earnestly, ‘‘you 
think that all these are terrible diseases, but I just heard 
you say yourself that you can’t make yourself do right 
even when you want to. Why, that is all that is the 
matter with the man who has aphasia,—he can’t make his 
tongue speak right when he wants to. And the man with 
the rickets can’t make his feet walk right when he wants 
to. And the drunken man has no control over himself at 
all. You don’t want to class yourself with these, do you ? 
That would be a serious matter. But I want to tell you, 
Junior John, that you cam make yourself do right, if you 
want to. There may come a time, however, if you don’t 
use this paver, when that power will be taken away from 
you, and then you will be as bad as the drunken man, 
won’t you? ’”’ 

John went away with a very thoughtful face, though 
he said nothing. —A. R. W., in the Golden Rule. 


A coMMON excuse for declining to perform manifest 
duty is that we have no ‘‘ natural gift’’ for it. But any 
one may be surprised to find how many natural gifts he 
has when his various duties toward his fellow-men open 
to him. What can be done by reaching down into the 
hidden depths and remote corners of one’s soul in search 
of humanizing gifts is quite surprising. And what can 
be done in the way of cultivating and expanding such 
gifts into great powers is still more surprising.—S. S. 
Times. 


Ir you do not desire God’s Kingdom, do not pray for 
it ; but if you do, you must do more than pray for it—you 
must work for it.— Ruskin. 
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A BLIND HORSE IN A GREAT CITY. 
DANIEL is a jet black horse, seven years old, and as blind 
as a bat; but he makes four night runs on the Broadway 


railroad every alternate night. —_It is doubtful if any on 
the line knows ev ery turn in the road and every switch 
along the route any better than Daniel. From Fifty- ninth 
street to the Battery, Daniel never makes a mistake. His 
driver says he is the easiest horse to handle in the stables, 
and that he can tell when he is approaching any of the 
little iron platforms which act as levers to move the 
switches on the road as well as if blessed with the keenest 
eyesight. He is the off horse of the team; and, as the 
off horse has to step on the switch platforms when neces- 
sary to shove them over, the value of Daniel’s sagacity 
can be seen at once. 

Night or day is all the same to Daniel. He can travel 
the route as well if the city were in darkness as he could in 
broad daylight. Moreover, he knows his own stall, and 
he will walk down the line of horses occupying the other 


| stalls till he comes to his own ; and he was never known 


to enter the wrong stall. 

Daniel has been on the road five years, and he has 
been blind all that time. He can make as good time as 
any horse on the line, and he always..travels slightly in 
advance of his mate.—Mew York Herald. 


HvuMPHREY MARSHALL’S GARDEN.—Garden and For- 
est, of New York, gives its leading article to Humphrey 
Marshall, and to the suggestion that the Pennsylvania 
Forestry Commission takes the lead in a movement to 
preserve the arboretum which Marshall established at Mar- 
shallton, Chester county, before the American Revolu- 
tion. Humphrey Marshall was the author of the first 
American book on dendrology, a work published at Phila- 
delphia in 1785, and isaetned into the different Euro- 
pean languages. Garden and Forest says that the move- 
ment only needs to be started to meet with success, and 
that many men and women outside of Pennsylvania would 
be glad to give practical assistance to a movement looking 
to the preservation of these interesting memorials of the 
first American to write about trees of America. 

The suggestion is one worthy ot cordial endorsement. 
Bartram’s garden has happily been saved to Philadelphia. 
Marshall's equally famous garden in Chester county ought 
to be similarly preserved. The complimentary terms in 
which Garden and Forest speaks of the Pennsylvania For- 
estry Commission and of Pennsylvania forestry laws as 
the most efficient in any State are fully merited. The 
commission will increase the good opinion already formed 
of its energy and capacity in New York as well as Penn- 
sylvania if it will promptly take the lead in the preserva- 
tion of Humphrey Marshall’s botanic garden.—PaAzt/ade/- 
phia Inquirer. 





A NaTuRAL BAROMETER.—A remarkable geological 
substance found in Finland is a stone which foretells by a 
change of color, the probable character of the weather in 
the near future—a natural barometer—known by the name 
of semakuir ; and which is said to turn black shortly 
before an approaching rain, while in fine weather it is 
mottled with spots of white. For a long time, it appears, 
this interesting phenomenon was inexplicable, but on an 
analysis of the stone it was shown to be a fossil mixed 
with clay and containing a portion of rock salt and nitre. 
This fact being known, the explanation of the changes 
became easy ; the salt, absorbing the moisture, turns black 
when the conditions are favorable for rain, while the dry- 
ness of the atmosphere must as naturally bring out the 
salt from the interior of the stone in white spots on the 
surface.— Christian Herald. 
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IN THE FLORIDA PINE BARRENS.—More interesting, 
and a thousand times more memorable than any flower or 
bird was the pine barren itself. I have given no true idea 
of it, I am perfectly aware: open, parklike, flooded with 
sunshine, level as a floor. ‘* What heartache,’’ Lanier 
breaks out, poor exile, dying of consumption,—‘‘ what 
heartache! Ne’er a hill!’’ A dreary country to ride 
through, hour after hour; an impossible country to live 
in, but most pleasant for a half-day winter stroll. Not- 
withstanding, I never went far into it, as | have already 
said ; I had always a profound sensation of remoteness ; as 
if I might go on forever, and be no farther away. 

Yet even here I had more than one reminder that the 
world is a sma!l place. I met a burly negro inacart, and 
fell into talk with him about the Florida climate, an end- 
less topic, out of which a cynical traveler may easily ex- 
tract almost endless amusement. How about the summers 
here? I inquired. Were they really as paradisaical (1 
did not use that word) as some reports would lead one to 
suppose ? The man smiled, as if he had heard something 
like that before. He did not think the Florida summer 
a dream of delight, even on the east coast. ‘‘ I’m tell- 
in’ you the truth, sah; the mosquiters an’ sandflies is 
awful.'’ Was he born here? I asked. No; he came 
from B , Alabama. Everybody in eastern Florida 
came from somewhere, as well as could make out. ‘‘ Oh, 
from B ,’ said I. ‘* Did you know Mr. W 
the Iron Works?’’ He smiled again. 
I used to work for him. He’sa nice man.’’ He spoke 
the truth that time beyond a peradventure. He was 
healthier here than in the other place, he thought, and 
wages were higher; but he liked the other place better 
‘for pleasure.’’ It was an odd coincidence, was it not, 
that I should meet in this solitude a man who knew the 
only citizen of Alabama with whom I was ever ac- 
quainted ?—Bradford Torrey, in Atlantic Monthly. 


‘* Yes, sah ; 


(CHARACTER AND PROFESSION— [he increasing reluctance 
with which men speak of their spiritual experiences has 
long been noticed, and is no doubt responsible, in a 
measure, for the difficulties which beset the prayer-meet- 
ing in recent times. However much some of the results 
of this reticence may be regretted, there is a very whole- 
some element in it. If men are more sensitive about 
making public the sacred things of their personal life, it 
is largely because they are more sensitive to the vital re- 
lation between profession and character. The man who 
has the keenest conscience with regard to conduct will be 
likely to be modest in his public declarations of his in- 
tentions, and most eager to let men discover by his deeds 
the principles by which he is trying to live. This does 
not imply a shrinking from public confession of one’s 
faith ; it does mean a growing emphasis upon conduct as 
the last and. the authoritative disclosure of that faith. As 
conscienee becomes more exacting, declarations of what 
one intends to do become more cautious and infrequent ; 
the sensitive nature shrinks from promises in the propor- 
tion in which it craves the witness of deeds. This em- 
phasis on character as the one authoritative disclosure of 
a man’s creed may sometimes unduly weaken the emphasis 
on other forms of expression, but at bottom it is sound 
and wholesome ; it is a great safeguard against those blast- 
ing revelations of moral hollowness and sham which are 
so destructive of public confidence, and it is a great stim- 
ulus to the kind of living which constantly advances its 
own standards and clarifies its own ideals. Reticence of 
profession and publicity of conduct are far safer than 
publicity of profession and reticence of conduct.— Zhe 
Outlook. 
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SWARTHMORE COLLEGE ANNUAL MEETING. 
THE annual meeting of the stockholders of Swarth- 
more College, and of the Stock Trust Association and 
Board of Corporators, was held on Third-day afternoon, 
the 5th inst. ‘The attendance was not so large as usual, 
—owing perhaps to the heavy snow storm. Measures 
were taken by the Stock Trust Association to expedite 
the transfer of its holdings of stock to the Board of Cor- 
porators. It and the latter re-elected the officers previ- 
ously serving. 

In the stockholders’ meeting, the clerks, treasurer, 
and the eight managers whose terms now expired, were 
all re elected, except that Helen Comly White retired 
as a manager, and was succeeded by Abby Woodnutt 
Miller. ‘The report of the Board of Managers included 
part of the annual report of President De Garmo. The 
number of students is 194. ‘The need of enlarged ac- 
commodations for the engineering department, etc., was 
strongly presented. The revised course of study, com- 
bining the best elements of the required and elective sys- 
tems, works well. Allusion was made to the progress of 
the erection of the Girls’ Gymnasium and Somerville 
Hall (for which a special fund of $10,000 was raised by 
private contributions), and to the need of a better gym- 
nasium for the boys. President De Garmo suggests a 
course of collegiate business instruction, such as has 
proved very popular and successful in Europe, but which 
has not yet been adopted in this country. 


METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY 
MONTH, 1893. 


FOR ELEVENTH 
Mean barometer, 30.141 
Highest barometer during the month, (26th), 30.666 
Lowest barometer during the month, (28th), 29. 
Mean temperature, 44. 
Highest temperature during the month, (6th), 

Lowest temperature during the month (26th), 

Mean of maximum temperatures, 

Mean of minimum temperatures, 

Greatest daily range of temperature, (27th), 

Least daily range of temperature (8th, 13th), 

Mean relative humidity, 

Mean dew point, 

Total precipitation, rain and melted snow; inches, 
Number of days on which .o1 inches or more of rain fell, 9 
Number of clear days 10, fair days 10, cloudy days 10 
Prevailing direction of the wind from the Northwest. 
Snow, light flurries on the 15th, 20th, 24th, 25th, 27th. 
Solar halos on the Ist, 7th. 

Lunar halos on the 18th, roth. 

Meteors on the roth, 18th, 19th. 
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|. C., Observer. 
Centennial Avenue, Philadelphia, Eleventh month 30. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 
THE tower which is being erected by the Russians on the highest point 
of the Mount of Olives at Jerusalem is already several stories high, and 
but one more is to be added. It is to be so high that both the Medi 
terranean and the Dead Seas can be seen from the top.— Christian Life. 


—An article in a mechanical journal on railroad development says 
that electricity is gradually taking the place of oil for locomotive head- 
lights. One St. Louis road, the Vandalia, has fourteen locomotives 
equipped with the new light, and is adding to the number every week. 
The recent rear-end collision on the Illinois Central road would proba- 
bly not have occurred had the engine of the second section been pro- 
vided with an electric light. 

—The Boston /ourna/ tells of a pretty sight seen in that city dur- 
ing last winter’s holiday time. It was a group of little girls from the 
country who had never been to the city before, and who were given 
this outing by a “‘ summer boarder,” who thought if the farmers were 
willing to take the “ fresh air children ” from the city for a week or two 
in the summer it was only a fair reprisal for somebody to give their own 
little daughters a taste of the city for a day or two in the winter. 


—The mysteries of vegetable life are not all yet explored. An 
Indian botanist has made experiments which induce him to say that 
some plants can see. Whether the inference can be accepted or not, 
these experiments go to show that the plants made an effort to reach 








supports placed at a little distance, and grew toward the supports, 
wherever placed. The plant was convolvulus, and when a long pole 
was placed near it, and in such a way that the tendrils would have to 
turn away from the light to reach it, they invariably did so, and within a 
few hourstwined about it. That certain plants have the sense of touch 
is well known:— Medical Times. 


—According to the American Agriculturist, which bases its state- 
ments on census mortgage figures for 33 States, three-fourths of the 
farms of the country are owned free of all incumbrance. The average 
mortgage on the rest represents only one-third of the value of the farm 
incumbered. 


—At various points on the Bosphorus the current from the Black 
Sea to the Mediterranean has prodigious force, and it is now proposed 
to harness some of this waste power for the lighting of the whole city 
of Constantinople and a considerable length of the adjacent coast by 
electricity. The way in which the inventor intends to turn the ocean 
currents to account is to erect three very powerful dynamo machines 
upon the three points of the Bosphorus where the current has the 
greatest force.—£iectrical Review. 

—Twenty years ago it was often:true that a young man who drank 
beer or wine, or even whiskey in moderation, might be advanced to 
places of greater trust and responsibility. It is now scarcely possible. 
The habit is simply fatal to success. I do not believe there is a single 
reputable business house in Chicago where an employé who drinks in 
toxicants of any kind, has anything like a chance for promotion. The 
taking of a single glass of beer may, and often does mean, losing the 
chance of a lifetime. Brainy boys and young men, teetotalers from 
principle, are plenty enough to fill all the places in the line of 
promotion.— /nferior. 


—Some one has translated this amusing little story from a Swedish 
paper: King Oscar of Sweden once passed through a little town which 
was festively decorated for the occasion. Among the rest a huge trans 
parency, fixed to a gloomy looking edifice, attracted his attention. It 
bore the inscription “* Welcome to Your Majesty’ in gigantic charac- 
ters. ‘* What building is that?’’ the King inquired. ** That is the 
county prison, your Majesty,’’ replied one of his Aldermen. The King 
laughed, and was heard to observe: * That is carrying matters a little 
too far! ’’ 

—A letter written with one’s own hand is considered more respect- 
ful than any other. According to the Louisville Recorder, Bishop Bar- 
rington, whose handwriting is execrable, wrote to a correspondent : 
** Out of respect I write to you with my own hand, but to facilitate the 
reading I send you a copy made by my amanuensis.”’ 


—The.United States pays twenty-six times as much as Italy for edu- 
cation and museums, and less than half as much for military and naval 
purposes. 


—The printed books and maps of the late Francis Parkman have 
been willed to Harvard College, and his historical manuscripts and im- 
portant papers go to the Massachusetts Historical Society. 


—Professor Neander, the eminent Biblical authority, of Berlin, was 
an absent minded man. One day, overtaken by a thunder storm, he 
jumped into a cab, but could not give either the number of his house or 
the name of the street. ‘The driver thought him insane, and was about 
to tell him to get out, when the professor, espying a student, called out 
to him and said, “ Just tell the man where I live.”” Neander’s sister, 
who kept house for him, took fresh apartments nearer the university, 
as she thought the distance too great for her brother. A few days after 
their removal he complained of the long and tiring walk, and then it 
turned out that he had always gone first to the old lodgings and so 
round to the university. 

—The movement against child labor is making gratifying progress 
in various States, and particularly in Massachusetts. The past year the 
police found only 253 children under 14 years of age at work in Bay 
State factories in violation of law, a decided decrease from the previous 
year, when seven times as many were found. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 
THE regular session of Congress opened on the 4th. The President's 
message was read in both Houses. Among the more important sub 
jects of which it treats are the rebellion in Brazil, regarding which the 
United States is an impartial observer; the (alleged) unwarranted ac- 
tion of a late naval commander there in saluting the insurgent admiral 
being disavowed. The resistance of Chinamen in this country to the 
Geary law is mentioned, and the hope expressed that advantage will be 
taken of the extension of time for registration, and enforced deporta- 
tion generally avoided. The message recommends that the sale of 
arms and intoxicants by Ameficans in the Congo country of Africa be 
prohibited by law. Negotiations are in progress with Great Britain, 
looking to the regulation of seal fishing, in accordance with the award 
of the Paris tribunal of arbitration. The embarrassments of the Nica- 
ragua Canal Company are mentioned, and desirability of completing 
the canal under American auspices urged. A resolution of the British 
Parliament expressing concurrence in the proposed plan of permanent 
international arbitration is laid before Congress, and the President's 
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gratification in doing so expressed. Further extension of the free pos- 
tal delivery system to smaller towns he thinks should not be made. It 
is estimated that $165,000,000 will be required to pay pensions during 
the current fiscal year,—July 1, 1893, to June 30, 1894. 

ON the subject of the Hawaiian Islands, the President assumes the 
correctness and justice of the report (generally repudiated by those 
familiar with the subject), made by James H. Blount, who was sent out 
to the Islands, as “ paramount’”’ commissioner, last spring. The Gov- 
ernment,—that of the so-called “ queen,’’ Liliuokalani,—the President 
alleges, was *‘ overthrown,” with the active aid of the United States 
Minister, John L. Stevens, in First month, 1893, and he intimates, there- 
fore, that he has instructed the new minister, A. S. Willis, to help put 
the “queen ”’ back again on the throne. This subject is likely to cause 
earnest discussion in Congress. A ship just arrived at Port Townsend, 
Washington, from Honolulu, reports no change in the situation there, 
at the time it sailed, four days later than the last preceding steamer. 


Tue Wilson tariff bill, as prepared by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, is approved, and the President represents his great desire for its 
success. 

A NUMBER of accidents, some of them serious, have occurred on 
the Lehigh Valley railroad. On the 4th two freight trains collided at 
White Haven, and the wreck caught fire, which was communicated to 
buildings near by. Almost an entire block was burned. The accidents 
are said by the striking employees to be caused by the incompetency of 
the men engaged to fill their places. The managers of the company 
assert that the strikers have wilfully interfered with the running of 
trains. Severe weather has also greatly increased the difficulty of keep- 
ing up traffic over the road. It is now reported (6th inst.) that the con- 
troversy has been adjusted, and the strike ended..- 


BusINEss is generally reported less active than is usual at this season, 
the uncertainty regarding the financial policy of the Government being 
commonly assigned as a cause. All manufacturing industries are greatly 
depressed, and wages generally have been reduced. There is a great 
abundance of money, the surplus reserve in the New York banks being 
almost unprecedentedly large. There were 298 failures last week, as 
against 358 the previous week, and 268 in the corresponding week 
of 1892. 

THE Credit Mobilier, a large financial institution of Rome, Italy, 
suspended payment on the 3oth ult. A financial panic occurred in conse- 
quence, and the situation is considered very serious. 

PROFESSOR JOHN TYNDALL, the famous English discoverer and man 
of science, died on the 4th. 

A NEW ministry has been installed in France. The prime minister 
is Casimir-Perier, hitherto President of the Chamber of Deputies. 


NOTICES. 

*,.* Circular meeting at Kennett Square, Pa., Twelfth month 10, at 
2 o'clock. 

*,* A Conference, under the care of Concord Quarterly Meeting’s 
Temperance Committee, will be held in Chester Friends’ meeting- 
house, on First day, Twelfth month 17, 1893, at 2.30 p. m. 

All are cordially invited. Amy W. HIckMAN, Clerk. 





*,* A portion of Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Visiting Com- 
mittee expects to attend the meeting in West Philadelphia, 35th street 
and Lancaster avenue, on Twelfth month Io. 

I. H. HILLBorn, Clerk. 





*,* A Temperance Conference will be held in Kennett Square, on 
First-day afternoon, the 17th inst., at 2 0’clock. John J. Cornel! is 
expected to address the meeting. All are cordially invited. 

John J. Cornell will also attend’ Friends’ meeting in the morning at 
same place, at 10 o'clock. ELMA M. PREsTON. 





*,* The Burlington First-day School Union will meet at Crosswicks, 
Seventh-day, Twelfth month 9, at Io a. m. 
We will be glad to have the encouragement and presence of mem- 
bers of other Unions. Stage connection from Bordentown. 
Wo. WALTON, ) Clerl 
SALLIE T. Brack, f ~*"**: 





*,* Quarterly meetings in Twelfth month occur as follows : 
14. Haddonfield, Haddonfield, N. J. 
21. Fishing Creek H. Y. M., Millville, Pa. 





*,* First-day evening meetings in Philajelphia during Twelfth month 
are held at 17th St., and Girard Ave., at 7.30 0’clock. All are welcome. 


FOR INDIGESTION 
USE HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
Dr. W. W. GARDNER, Springfield, Mass., says: ‘“ Ivalue it as an 
excellent preventative of indigestion, and 2 pleasant acidulated drink 
when properly diluted with water and sweetened.”’ 
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* curate, and unauthentic. 
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Ready Twelfth mo. 15th, 1893. 


Quaker Poems 


A Collection of Verse relating to the Society 
of Friends, gathered from all sources, 
and edited with Introduction and Notes, 
by Chas. Francis Jenkins. 

About Sixty Poems of great variety of subject, 
from over forty authors, illustrative of the prin- 
ciples of the Society—its history, personelle, asso- 
ctations, customs, etc. ermission has been ob- 
tained from the publishers to use selections from 
Whitter, Bayard Taylor, Holmes, Longfellow ; 
while English poets are represented by Chas, 
Lamb, William Wordsworth, Robert Southey, 
Wm. Howitt, Bernard Barton and others. 


FORTY ILLUSTRATIONS, made expressly for 
this book, some of which are origina! draw- 
ings, others are from pai tings, photographs 
and prints, selected trom the largest and best 
collections. Portrait ot George Fox from the 
gnatte by Sir P ter Lely. also portraits of 

m. Penn, Whittier, John Brieht, Lucretia 
Mott, ard of other well-known Friends to 
whom poems refer. 

Nearly 300 pages, large 12 mo., well printed on 
good paper, neatly bound in cloth, gold side let- 
tering and design, $2.00. Will be sent postpaid 
on receipt of price. 


JOHN C. WINSTON & CO., 
S. W. COR. SIXTH AND ARCH STS., PHILADA, 


Dr. John Henry Barrows’ 
GREAT HISTORY 


OF THE 


World’s Parliament of Religions 


The greatest book of the day. 
ands already sold. It contains 1624 pages; 230 
illustrations. The only official edition. All 
others are newspaper reports, incomplete inac- 


Many thous- 


15th. Price reduced to $5.00 cloth, and $7.50 
leather, prepaid. Subscriptions taken and 
correspondence solicited by undersigned. 


CHARLES E. LUKENS, 
2423 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Ready Twelfth month | 


Gives Tek: BABY 


IF YOU WISH your infant to be 
well nourished, healthy, and vigorous. 


THE - BEST - FOOD 


For Hand-Fed Infants, invalids, Conva 
lescents, Dyspeptics, and the Aged. 
Our Book for MOTHERS, 


“THE CARE AND FEEDING OF INFANTS," 


Matlied free upon request. 
DOLIBER-GOODALE CO.. BOSTON, ,MaAgSe 


/ A-CORN SALVE 


Removes the Toe Corn Every Time 
NO PAIN NO POISON. 

£old by druggists, or sent by mail for l5c. | 
Giant Chemical Co., 


A trial size box sent for a 305 Cherry St. 
2-cent stamp. | 


Alfred J. Ferris, 
PRINTER. 


rR, 
Mitr 


Periodicals. 
Pamphlets. 


29 N. Seventh Street. | 
Plain Work, 


SEN slam CMTS tose 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| 
| FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 


Handsomely and correctly engrossed 
on the finest 


PARCHMENT, or on BOND PAPER, if preferred. 


| lightfully situated sun pariors. 


wm 


We buy lamp-chimneys by 
the dozen; they go on snap- 
ping and popping and flying 
in pieces; and we go on buy- 
ing the very same chimneys 
year aiter year. 

Our dealer is willing to 
sell us a chimney a week for 
every lamp we burn. 


Macbeth’s “pearl top” and “ pearl glass" do 
not break from heat; they are made of tough 
glass. Try them 


Pittsburgh, Geo. A. Macsetu Co. 


XTRAVAGANT People 
let leather get old before 

its time for want of Vacuum 
Leather Oil; 25c, and your 
money back if you want it. 
Patent 
swob and book—How to Take Care 


of Leather—both free at the store, 
Vacu 


lambskin - with - wool- on 


m Oil Company, Rochester N. ¥. 


The Chalfonte, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J, 


Now closed. 


Will open ahout Second month 1, 
1894. 


Salt water baths in the house; new and de- 
Send for illustrated 


E. Roberts & Sons. 
The Revere, 


booklet. 


Open all the year. 
Full Ocean View, 


Refurnished and Improved. 


PARK AVENUE, ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY. 
James M. Moore, Proprietor. 


The Pennhurst, ‘ 
ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY. 


Completely remodeled and refurnished ; steam 
heat. Open all the year. 


JAMES HOOD. 


| Friends’ Book Association, 15th and Race Sts 


ay: 4e ret 

Paw aM Aelita leas 

A year’s subscription to SCRIBNER’S 
MaGaZINE will bring into your home 
twelve monthly numbers, aggregating 
over 1,500 pages of the best and most 
interesting reading and more than 700 
beautiful illustrations. 
The numbers 


Special Offer. ,,; mond 


a subscription for 1894, - - $4.50 
The same, wish back numbers, 
bound in cloth, - - - - - 6.00 
7 
Sample Copy, ro cents. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
743 Broadway, New York. 


Scientific American 


CAVEATS, 

TRADE MARKS, 

DESICN PATENTS, 

COPYRICHTS, etc 

For information and free Handbook write to 

MUNN & CO., 361 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Oldest bureau for securing patents in America, 
Every patent taken out by us is brought before 
the pubiic by a notice given free of charge in the 


Scientific American 


Largest circulation of any scientific paper in the 
world. Splendidly illustrated. No intelligent 
man should be without it. Sou $3.00 a 
ear; $1.50six months. Address MUNN & CO. 
PosLisnErs, 361 Broadway, New York City. 





_FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 








my 


LL WEIGHT 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength.— 
Latest U. S. Government Food Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Company, | 


106 Wall St., New York. 


It is no Trouble 


for us to send you samples of Artistic Wall Pa- 
ers. One hundred for eight cents. Prices, 
rom five to fifty cents a roll. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 1624 Chestnut Street. | 


| Number for ‘anuary of each year 


HENR VY | HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING, _ 
tsi Durable Work. Reliable Workmen. 


ELLIS. «oe North 834 8t 112 N. 10th St. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


Carpenters, Buiwoers, ano Contnactors. | 


JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 
1125 Sheaff St., (first Street above Race), 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA 


8. R. RICHARDS, 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
1917 Gratz Avenue 


2212 Wallace Street | 





MEDIUM OR HEAVY-WEIGHT | 


A OVERCOAT 


may be needed We h+«ve a choice assortment of 

goods to select from, and will make them up to sat- t- | 

sfy in fit and price. 
| 
| 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
Merchant Tailor, 109 N. Tenth st. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


1894. 
Harper’s Weekly. 
ILLUSTRATED. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY is beyond all question the lead- 
ing journal in Ameri a, in its splendi-t illust: ations, 
in its corps of distinguished contributors. and in its 
vast army of readers. In special lines, 1t draws on | 
the highest order of talent, the men best fitted by 
position and training to treat the leading topies of | 
the day. Superb drawings by the foremost artists | 


| illustrate its special articles, its stories, and every | 


notable event «f public interest; it Contains por- | 
traits of the distinguished men «nd women who are 

making the history of the time. In a wort, Hin | 
PER'’Ss WEEKLY combines the news features of the | 


| daily paper and the artistic and literary qualities of 


j 





the magazine with .he solid critical character of the | 
re. iew. | 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year. 


HARPER'S 
HARPER’= 
HARPER'S R\ZAR 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE 


Postnge Free to all subscribers in the United Slates, 
Canada, and Mexico. 


WEEKLY oes | 


| 
The Volumes ef the WEEKLY begin with the first 
“hen no time is 
mentioned, subscriptions will begin with the Num- 
ber current at the time of receipt of ord-r. 


Bound Volomes of H:rper’s WE KLY for three | 
yea s back. in neat cloth binding, will be sent by 
mail. post-paid, or by express, free of expense (pro- 
vided the freight does not exceed one dollar ; er 

volume), for $7 00 per volume. 


Cloth Cases for each volume, suiteble for binding. 
will be sent by mail, post-pai:,on receipt of $1 00 | 
each 


Remittances should be made by Post-office Money 
Order or Draft, toavoid chance of loss 


Newspapers are nat tn copy this atv riisment without 
| the express order of Harper & BROTHERS 


Address: HARPER & BROTHER4, New York. 


OTS ee |= 


‘Undertaker & Embalmer 


Office, 1313 Vine St., 


Residence, 1516 Brown St., 
PHILADELPHIA. = 


~ Clement A. Woodnutt, 


UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SON 


902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 
Wall Papers 


New and desirable styles for ’93. 


WINDOW SHADES 
Careful attention given to all orders. 
. F. BaLDERSTON. 


Telephone 4036. 





M. BALDERSTON. 


“Good Times’”’ 


or 
‘‘Bad Times’”’ 


| Our Prices 
are fixed to suit. 


When we are selling hand- 
some gold embossed papers for 
twelve and fifteen cents per 
piece you may know we are up 
to the times. 


Fidelity Wall Paper Co. 


12 N. 11th St., Phila. 
ga" Three doors from Market Street. 





| For Dry Goods 


——THE BEST PLACE Is—— 


~ GLUB RATES FOR 1894 


OTHER PERIODICALS AT DISCOUNT 


We announce cur (lub Rates for 1894. Read the figures given, and also read the notes below. 


We will send the IN) ELLIG ENCER AND JOURNAL, one year, with any of the periodicals named below, 
for the amount stated “ for both.” 


W EEK LIES. 
PERIODICAL. 


PHILADELPHIA PRESS, 


MONTH! IES. 
PERIODICAL. 

ScRIBNER’S MaGaZINeE, ($8) 
THE C+NTURY MaGaztne, ($4) 
Harper's MaGazine, ($4) 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY, (#4) 
THE COSMOPOLITAN, ($1.50) 
PoruLaR SCIENCE MoNTHLY, (85). . . 
Tue Forum, (35) 
NorTH AMERICAN REVIEW, $5) 
Sr. Nicno.ias, ($8). 
Review or Reviews, ($2 50) ; 
MoTHER’S NUKSERY GUIDE: BABYHOOD ($2) 
Sca TERED SeEps, ($0.50) 
LrpptncoTr’s MaGazing, ($3)... ..... 
THE Farm Journal, (0.50)....... 
GuooD HOUSEKEEPING, (#2) 
Ovn LITTLE OneS AND THE NURSERY,($1.50) 3.80 
PHRENC JOURNAL ($1.50) 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, ($150)... 


PRICE FOR BOTH. 
ae | CS 
($8) 510 
HaAkPER'S WEEKLY, ($4 5.70 
4.00 
3.30 
5.30 
4.25 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


Harper's YOUNG PEOPLE, ($2) 


Union SIGNAL, ($1) 


ee. « oe twee 


Country GENTLEMAN, ($2.50) 


Tue OUTLOOK, (new series of Christian 


Unien), (& 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, ($ 


HARPER'S Bazar, (M4 270 
2.7 
JOURNAL 


OF EovcaTio 


LITTELL's LIVING 41GB, 
> )LOGICAL 
GARDEN AND Forest, 
. 350 
*,* Persons wishing and we will 
name prices 
*.* Where several 
us), by subtracting $2 
J 


other periodicals than those named above should write to us, 


periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each (if ordered through 
40 from the rate given under the heading “ price for both.” 


e* Where our subscribers have alrealy paid uo for the INTeLLIGEYcER AND JouRNAL, or for any reason 


do not wish to remit for it, at present, they can have the periodicals above at the net rate and pay for our 


paper separately. 


PRICE FOR BOTH. | 


| ‘Strawbridge & Clothier’s 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted 
exclusively to 


DRY GOODS. 


> stock k includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 


STREETS. 


i and Underwear, 


S Goods, Carpets, 


Ready-Made eens, and Wraps, and everything 
that may be needed either for dress or house- 


furnishing purposes. It is believed that unusual 
inducements are offered, as the stock is among 
the largest to be found in the American market, 
and the prices are guaranteed to be uniformly 
as low as elsewhere un similar qualities of goods. 





